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We Can Make History 


BY INA CORINNE BROWN 


E IN the United States have been ac- 
Wicca to think of our alternatives 
as war or peace, being bombed or not 
being bombed. Many of us have assumed 
that if actual war can be avoided every- 
thing will be all right. Furthermore, when 
in the past we have been forced to take 
the alternative of war we have wanted to 
“get it over with” and then “get back to 
normal.” 

What we must now face is the fact that 
whether or not World War III is upon us, 
with or without the use of atomic bombs, 
there is not one vestige of hope that the 
world as we have known it throughout 
most of our lives can continue. The world 
is rapidly being divided not merely be- 
tween two political systems but between 
two philosophies of life. Not only is our 
political and economic freedom as a 
people at stake, but our freedom as in- 
dividuals to think, speak, and worship is 
_ threatened. Whether this remains a cold 
war or becomes a full-scale conflict, we 
face the peril of either rapid or long- 
drawn-out disorganization and deteriora- 
tion of our society as the result of pro- 
longed tension and repeated crises. In a 
generation of mobilization and _ semi- 
mobilization we may well lose those very 
values which make our lives worth living. 


This article is based on a statement made by 
Dr. Brown at the last meeting of the board of 
Directors, which so impressed the Board that 
she was asked to share her thinking with all 
AAUW members. Dr. Brown is professor of 
social anthropology at Scarritt College, and 
lecturer at Vanderbilt and Fisk Universities, 
Nashville, Tennessee. She attended the Board 
| meeting as acting chairman of the Social 


Studies Committee, in the absence of Dr. New- 
comer. 


Already we have seen the ugly results 
of the tensions and confused values of 
recent years — in the growth of anxiety, 
the fear of speaking or writing the truth 
as one sees it, the growth of distrust and 
suspicion, the drawing apart of groups 
and individuals, the lowered ethical 
standards in personal and political life, 
and the turning of neighbor against neigh- 
bor. We have been shocked by the sub- 
versive activities of disloyal individuals, 
and further shocked by irresponsible and 
unfounded accusations against loyal citi- 
zens, and by the cropping up of such 
strange doctrines as “guilt by asso- 
ciation.” 


These tensions and confusions are cer- 
tain to increase. The ever-present threat 
of war, whether or not it materializes, 
means that the necessary measures of de- 
fense and military preparedness will use 
up our material resources, occupy the 
energy and thought of our best minds, 
and tie up manpower in the effort to as- 
sure sheer physical survival. And as our 
leaders become more and more occupied 
with these measures necessary to our very 
life as a people, there will come an in- 
creasing deterioration in the non-military 
areas of education and in those other 
community services and values essential 
to a sound society. 

There can be no question of the neces- 
sity of preparing for the defense of our 
communities against atomic attack, both 
because such an attack is possible and be- 
cause such protective measures in them- 
selves may deter the aggressor. Moreover, 
there is no question but that an enormous 
portion of our physical and human re- 
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sources must, for the present at least, be 
devoted to the immediate problem of the 
physical survival of ourselves and other 
freedom-loving peoples. 

If, however, we are not to lose our most 
treasured values in our very effort to save 
them, we must look beyond the immediate 
dangers inherent in war to the more in- 
sidious threat of social disorganization 
and deterioration that hangs not only 
over us but over the world as a whole. 
Twice within one generation we have been 
reminded that one may win a war only to 
lose the peace. And because we are a 
decent and humane people, victory itself 
imposes upon us responsibility for feeding, 
clothing, and rehabilitating the vanquished 
and the displaced. There is no longer any 
way by which we can escape our entangle- 
ment in the affairs of the globe. Whether 
we like it or not we are, in the prophetic 
words of John Donne, “involved in 
mankinde.” 


The threat of a third global war is best 


understood as a symptom of the deep- 
rooted confusion and disorder of our 
present world, with which we seem power- 
less to cope. In the past we have known 
how to mobilize our physical and human 
resources to win wars, but we have failed 
to utilize our full resources in the creation 
of a world community of free peoples who 
could and would live in peace and mutual 
cooperation. Our fundamental and long- 
term problem grows out of the fact that 
we do not now have, as a people, the in- 
sights, the knowledge, the techniques, 
and procedures needed to solve the prob- 
lems of human relations in a world in 
which more than two billion people have 
been brought into one vast intercommuni- 
cating and interdependent unit. 

For generations we have devoted a ma- 
jor portion of our time, our energy, and 
our resources to the conquest of the ma- 
terial world. We have piled invention on 
invention until we have, in a sense, an- 
nihilated distance, while we have at the 
same time multiplied man’s power of 
destruction. These developments have not 
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only tied the world together into an eq. 
nomic whole; they have also brought al 
the world within the reach of one huma 
voice, put nations within bombing rang 
of one another, and put into man’s hand; 
weapons of incredible power. The end 
result is that for the first time in huma 
history more than two thousand million 
people of different races, languages, r. 
ligions, nationalities, and cultures must 
learn to get along together or face de. 
struction. 

Yet as we have increasingly devoted ow 
resources of men and money to the con 
quest of the material world, we have mak 
no comparable effort to increase ow 
knowledge and skill in the field of huma 
relations. There are in this country hu. 
dreds of laboratories where our best 
minds work on problems in the physica 
sciences, but only here and there do we 
find any noteworthy research in the araf 
of the social sciences. The results of r 
search are cumulative, and as our research 
in the physical sciences has continue 
there has developed an ever widening gap 
between our knowledge of the physica 
world and our knowledge of human re 
lations. 

We accept the fact that in the criss 
which now confronts us we dare not and 
cannot relax our efforts for defense. Buti 
we want a world worth living in, we must 
bridge the gap between our vast know: 
edge of the physical world and our meaget 
knowledge of human relations. Our ult 
mate hope lies in our willingness to attack 


the problem of achieving a peaceful, just, § 7 


and orderly world with the same courage 
and persistence, the same utilization d 
natural and human resources, that & 
sulted in our unlocking the secrets d 
atomic energy. We have needed, ail 
even more urgently now need, an “Oa 
Ridge” of the social sciences to work #@ 
the problems of human relations. 
Furthermore, since in a democracy 
there is a direct relationship between @ 
informed, socially literate population an 
the kind and quality of leadership wit 
which a nation faces the world, we ned 
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at once to begin an all-out effort to dis- 
seminate and utilize the knowledge of 
human relations which is now available 
to us. The sociologists, the anthropolo- 
gists, the psychologists, the geographers, 
the political scientists and other specialists 
in the social science field do know — even 
with the limited research facilities and op- 
portunities available to them —a great 
deal about human beings and human 
behavior, including some knowledge of 
the most effective ways of dealing with 
peoples of other nations and cultures. If 
this knowledge were fully utilized in our 
public schools, over radio and television 
networks, and through the media of the 
press and screen, we could greatly increase 
the social literacy of all our people. 

Since we dare not now relax our efforts 
to assure our immediate physical survival, 
we can begin a major effort to increase 
' our knowledge of human relations only 
| by paying the price of a generation of 
struggle and sacrifice of lesser values. It is 
a struggle for which educated women are 
peculiarly obligated at this time, since 
education itself implies social responsi- 
bility and since women are in large meas- 


ure exempt from the military service 
which the majority of men may be called 
on to render. 

We are not confronted with two prob- 
lems but with a single problem having two 
aspects. We must mobilize for physical 
survival, but that survival will have little 
meaning if our basic values are lost in a 
disorganized and disintegrating world. 
The two aspects of the task are not in- 
compatible, since they are means to the 
same end and both are necessary to the 
achievement of that end. Our goal is sur- 
vival in a free world which has in it 
enough decency, trust, and integrity in 
the relations of men and nations to make 
survival worth while. 

We are a people great enough in human 
and material resources to face both the 
military and the human relations aspect of 
the problem before us. If we dedicate our- 
selves to this dual but not divided task, 
we can change the direction in which the 
world seems to be moving with such 
frightening speed. If we choose to pay the 
price, history can be made. Free peoples 
do not need to sit still and receive what- 
ever comes as mere destiny. 


Oil. Museum of Modern Art Collection 


ABSTRACT PORTRAIT OF MARCEL DUCHAMP by Katherine Dreier, 1918 
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How Mobilization and War 
Affect Our Children 


BY LOIS MEEK STOLZ 


This is the second White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth in which I 
have participated. The first, for me, was 
called by President Hoover. A dedication 
in the proceedings of those meetings reads: 


Dedicated to 

The Children of America 

Whose faces are turned toward the light of a new 
day 

And who must be prepared to meet a great 
adventure. 


That was twenty years ago. The great 
adventure for the children of America 
during the past two decades has been 
depression and war. But in our discussions 
in 1930 I find no mention of depression or 
war. 

This is 1950 and these are serious and 
troubled days. One does not like to see a 


This paper is condensed from one of the out- 
standing addresses of the Midcentury White 
House Conference on Children and Youth. While 
it deals with psychologists’ findings on the effects 
of war on children, the lessons drawn apply 
equally to the disturbed period in which we are 
living today. 

Those who knew the Association in the 1920's 
look back with warm appreciation to the service 
of Dr. Stolz (then Lois Meek) in initiating 
AAUW’s pioneering program of adult education 
in the field of child development. She left the 
AAUW staff in 1929 to become director of the 
Child Development Institute at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and is now professor of 
psychology at Stanford University. During 
World War II she was consultant to the Kaiser 
Company in setting up its child service centers 
for children of workers in the company’s Portland 
shipyards, which employed 12,000 women. 
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topic about war on a program on the wel- 
fare of children. For war is not good for 
children — let us make no mistake about 
that. 

There are three areas of concern that 
immediately come to mind when we think 
of war and children. First, their physical 
safety in an emergency. Second, their 
health and education. Third, their emo- 
tional lives, the effect of war on their 
developing personalities. I shall focus at- 
tention on the third area: the effects of 
war on the developing personalities of 
children. 

During the past three years my col 
leagues and I at Stanford under a grant 
from the U. S. Public Health Service have 
been studying a number of families in 
which the first child was born while the 
father was away at war. Our purpose has 
been to find out what effect the war ab- 


sence and subsequent return of the father f 


to his family might have on the relations 
of the father with his war-born child, and 
also to ascertain whether there are any 
personality characteristics of these war 
born children which seem to differentiate 
them from other children. In this discus 
sion I shall make use of the data from this 
study and others noted at the end of this 
paper, as well as some unpublished studies 
kindly made available to me. 

In a short period like this I must talk 
in generalities, but I hope you will r 
member that each child’s experiences 
during war are unique to him and 
child responds to them in his own pée& 
sonal way. 
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HOW MOBILIZATION AND WAR AFFECT OUR CHILDREN 


What We Learned about 


| Infants in Wartime 


One cannot discuss infants without dis- 
cussing mothers, for the well-being of one 
is inextricably tied to the well-being of the 
other. During the early months of life 
anxiety is easily aroused, for babies are 
vulnerable. In the first months after birth 
the security and well-being of an infant 
depend on the satisfaction of his physio- 
logic and sensory needs. It is the mother 
who can develop emotional strength or 
weakness in her baby. The degree to 
which food comes when he is hungry, the 
pleasure he gains from suckling, the 
warmth and feel of his mother’s cuddling, 
the soft rhythm of her voice — these are 
the sources of an infant’s security. It is 
in these simple ways that infants learn 
their first lessons of confidence in people. 
But war can mean that a mother is 
anxious, hurried, or frustrated, and trans- 
mits her tenseness to her baby. The most 
traumatic experience for a baby comes 
when war separates him from his mother. 
Even a grossly inadequate mother is less a 
threat to an infant than no mother. 
Anxieties learned in infancy are difficult 
emotional patterns to undo in later years. 
Just because these experiences come 
before an infant understands what is hap- 
pening and before he can talk about his 
fears, these emotional tensions are likely 
to remain a basic part of the developing 
personality. Many of these war babies 
will be the fearful, nervous, shy, worried, 
tense, disturbing children of the future. 
Several deductions regarding a war 
program can be made from this brief 
discussion: There should be no evacuation 
of infants from emergency areas without 
their mothers. Mothers with infants 
should be the last source of manpower for 
war. If mothers with infants are employed 
it war work, provision should be made 
for substitute care in line with the best 
Principles of mental hygiene, and counsel- 
Ing service should be provided to help 
mothers understand their own and their 
by’s needs in wartime. 


Early Childhood 


With young children the situation be- 
comes somewhat different. Children of 
three, four, five, and six know about war. 
They talk about it. They draw pictures. 
They dramatize it in their play. But 
young children do not understand the 
stuff of war as adults understand it. Cer- 
tainly a young child will be interested in 
what he hears and sees around him and 
will reflect it in his play, but he will be 
concerned only if it intrudes into his 
family life. 

The two threats which war can bring to 
the development of a wholesome personal- 
ity in early childhood are feelings of 
anxiety and feelings of aggression. These 
are emotions which basically interfere 
with relating to people and are the founda- 
tions for fear and strife in later years. 

If war means separation for him from 
his mother, there is bound to be anxiety; 
not the vague apprehension of infancy, 
but a specific sense of loss and a definite 
fear that she may not come back. Separa- 
tion from the father is less disturbing 
unless the mother transmits her anxiety 
to her child. In fact, a preschool child will 
feel proud that his daddy is in the Navy 
or the shipyards even though he has little 
conception of what this means except that 
daddy wears a uniform or a tin hat. 

Separation of the daddy during these 
years may mean that the child is closer to 
his mother, has more of her attention since 
it no longer must be shared with the 
father. This can be very satisfying, but it 
can hamper his development too. If it 
interferes with a gradual development in 
self-competence, if he loses the gift of 
doing things himself, he may be kept 
emotionally on an infantile level of de- 
pendence and gradually lose some of the 
incentive for emotional maturity. 

Each child during these preschool years 
is learning that he is a boy or that she is a 
girl and learning to identify with the ap- 
propriate sex. The absence of the father 
may interfere with or delay the normal 
psycho-sexual development of the child. 
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This may be hazardous for a boy if he is 
deferred in accepting his own masculinity 
and learning appropriate male behavior. 

When a father returns from war and 
finds his boy timid, dependent, and “ef- 
feminate” he is likely to be disturbed. 
This can bring strong measures of disci- 
pline from a father before he has estab- 
lished a bond of affection with his child. 
Our studies show that the adjustment of 
father and child after the war affect the 
personality structure of many children, 
leaving a residue of feelings of hostility or 
uncertainty or of maladjustment to men. 

It has been said that aggression in 
young children increases during wartime; 
there were many reports by parents and 
nursery school teachers. If one believes 
that destructive aggression is due to some 
form of frustration of a general life force 
inherent in the individual, one notes many 
situations in wartime which tend to bring 
frustrations and therefore probably in- 
crease aggression in young children. Some 
of these situations are: the limitations of 
the life space of a child because of crowded 
living conditions; increased tempo of 
family living with consequent pressure on 
the child to hurry, to let mother do it; 
lack of overt expressions of needed love 
and affection; irregular schedules; adjust- 
ments to new neighborhoods and strange 
children. 

Frustrations can be endless to a little 
child when war has upset his world. Young 
children need time, much time, to do 
things; they need freedom for activity, 
food when they are hungry, sleep when 
they are sleepy — they can’t wait. They 
need warm, loving parents who have time 
to talk and listen and “watch me do” and 
tell a story and “fix this for me.” And 
when they don’t get these things they 
whine and cry and nag and throw things 
and kick — yes, and bite too. 

What may happen is that parents 
retaliate by punishing, and _ counter- 
aggression may stop the child’s behavior 
but it doesn’t straighten out his emotions. 
It is more likely to build a reservoir of 
hate feelings within him which may lead to 
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anxiety or more aggression in the future. 
A study was made comparing the ag. 
gression of three, four, and five-year-old; 
whose fathers were at war, with the 
aggression of children the same age whog 
fathers were at home. Contrary to what 
we might expect, the children whos 
fathers were away showed less tendency 
to aggression than the children whow 
fathers were at home. Our own studies 
suggest an explanation: with father 
away, some mothers are more indulging of 
their young children because they have 
more time and because they need the 
emotional satisfactions their children 
bring. With father at home, there is the 
possibility that even in America father 
are more punishing than mothers and the 
conflicts in mother and father disciplin 
become frustrating for the young child. 
These are the years when a child mus 
come to terms with his world — mus 
learn the many requirements and permis 
sions of his family without too great 


strain on his own energy for living and 
without jeopardizing his emerging concept 
of self. He can only accomplish these tasks 
if his learning is under the guidance of 


MARITIME by Karl Knaths, 1931 
Tho Phillips Gallery 
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HOW MOBILIZATION AND WAR AFFECT OUR CHILDREN 


yarm, loving, understanding adults and 


| if the exigencies of his living give some 


measure Of freedom for his growing, ex- 
panding, abilities and interests. 

How does a child tell us about his emo- 
tional responses? What outlets does he 
lave? Play is the natural outlet for a 


‘| dild’s emotions. In play he not only 


ermis- 

great 
g and 
ynicept 
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apresses what he feels, but also he may 
gin release and find a solution for feelings 
of anxiety or aggression. A child who can 
play out “mummy goes away — mummy 
mes back” gets a reassurance that it 
vill happen. A child who can fight out his 
own battles in a symbolic war of wooden 
ldiers may get release from his feelings 
of aggression and hostility. If a child can 
kick his doll instead of his frustrating 
mama or daddy, he can gain release with- 
out getting in further trouble with his 
already harrassed parents. 

The playing of war games by children 
should not be forbidden, but viewed as 
natural outlets for emotional tensions. 
Adults may often gain clues to the diffi- 
culties a child is experiencing through the 
content of his play. 

The wish to hurt people and destroy 
objects undergoes many changes during 
the process of human development. If it is 
suppressed during early childhood, it 
mains as a source of conflict — uncon- 
siously hidden in personality characteris- 
tics of timidity and hesitation, evasive- 
ness, shiftiness, and hyper-activity, or 
revealed in tics, cruelty, excessive com- 
petition, or social antagonism. 

If young children are given a chance to 
work through their disturbed feelings in 
war games and family play and at the 
ame time are given experiences appro- 
priate to their developmental level, they 
are more likely to make progress in coming 
0 terms with life during war. 

In planning for young children during a 
period of emergency these findings sug- 
gest several considerations that should be 

n into account: 


l. These children are too young to be 
“parated from their mothers for long 


periods of time. Evacuation in an emer- 
gency should include both mothers and 
young children. 


2. Children of preschool age can profit by 
nursery schools for a part of the day under 
the direction of people trained in educa- 
tion and mental hygiene. But such nur- 
sery schools should be located in centers 
convenient to homes in order that long 
hours of traveling can be avoided. They 
should provide all-day and _ part-day 
service, 24-hour care, and emergency care. 


3. Special guidance nursery schools should 
be developed to help parents and young 
children who show evidences of develop- 
ing neurotic tendencies of anxiety or ag- 
gression under the strain of war condi- 
tions. The work of Anna Freud in Eng- 
land provides an outstanding example of 
the service such clinical nursery schools 
could offer. 


4. Consultation centers should be pro- 
vided for mothers of young children to 
help them understand the needs of their 
children during wartime. 


5. It is important that any plan for 
young children should provide that some 
one person play the role of substitute 
parent and that there be a continuous 
integrated relation established with this 
one person which will provide a security 


base for the child. 


6. And finally, from my own studies, I 
should like to suggest the importance of 
a program for families of returning new 
fathers. This should be begun during the 
war, through helping both husband and 
wife to understand the problems a father 
faces in adjusting to his war-born baby. 
On the father’s return there should be 
clinical consultations for fathers on prob- 
lems of father-child relationships. These 
postwar adjustments of father and child 
can be more detrimental to the personal- 
ity development of children than the di- 
rect war experiences. 
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The School Age 


I have given most of my time in this talk 
to infants and young children because I 
believe that war can have deeper and 
more lasting effects on their personality 
structure than on older children, who are 
more mature and therefore relatively 
better able to handle their psychological 
problems. 

This is actually only partially true, for 
those children who carry with them fears 
and hostilities from their earlier years will 
be more vulnerable to the extra pressures 
of wartime. The boy who did not make his 
identification with his father during pre- 
school years and who is soft or a “sissy” 
in the fourth grade will be doubly handi- 
capped as men disappear from scout 
leadership, boys clubs, camps. 

Children of this age, on the whole, are 
realists — more curious than apprehensive 
about the war. They want to know all 
about the most minute details — not from 
a morbid sense, but because their feelings 
of adequacy come from understanding. 
And then, they want to do something 
about it — in feats of heroism far beyond 
the average adult soldier! This they do by 
talking “big talk” and by playing realistic 
war games. 

They also want to feel they have a part 
in the war of the adult world. They will 
show great energy and enthusiasm for all 
kinds of “helping with the war” efforts. 
But these interests cannot be sustained 
too long, for they must compete with the 
real child world of doll play and baseball, 
— yes, and of the business of learning in 
school which is important to these chil- 
dren. 

There are individual children who 
regress during wartime because its hazards 
have touched them deeply through loss or 
injury of a parent, family upheaval, social 
isolation. For their security these children 
depend greatly on their relations with 
other children and when war mobility 
interferes with sustaining friendships chil- 
dren can be greatly disturbed. 

These children may face after-war prob- 
lems too. In a study of children six to ten 
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years of age, George R. Bach found that 
the children whose fathers were away at 
war had built up an idealistic and feminine 
picture of the father, largely due to the 
mother’s influence. Bach says; 


The stereotyped, idealistic picture that the 
child has of the absent father may initially be 
a handicap in the re-establishment of a realistic 
father-child relationship. The child may e. 
perience a certain degree of disappointment 
over the wished-for reunion. The father’s 
resumption of domination and authority 
would certainly come in conflict with the 
child’s idealistic expectations. 


In other words, when Santa Claus tum; 
out to be human there is likely to bk 
trouble not only for the child but for Santa 
Claus as well. 

I have several suggestions to make con- 
cerning a war program for later childhood. 

The program for children of this age 
should be centered in the elementary 
school. The child has a sense of belonging 
to his grade group and his teacher, and 
this can be an important source of s- 
curity to him in times of stress. This im- 
plies that the principal of the school wil 
be in charge of total program and respon- 
sible for integrating the usual school pro- 
gram with the new services which must be 
offered. The staff of the elementary schoo 
will need to be supplemented by peopl 
trained in social work, group work, and 
mental hygiene. But this emergency staf 
must become an integral part of the tot 
school staff. 

This means a 12-months program fo 
the elementary school, with staff vacations 
staggered throughout the year and prob 
ably the development of camp facilities 
for supplementary experiences. It mean 
that in the utilization of manpower, pe 
ple trained to work with children shoul 
be assigned to that work and not draine 
off into industrial and agricultural we 
work. This can only be done by maki 
work with children equal in social statu 
and remuneration to work in buildin 
ships. 

We must further protect the school 
and school personnel for work with chil 
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HOW MOBILIZATION AND WAR AFFECT OUR CHILDREN 


dren, and not allow every community war 
endeavor to encroach on that job. Only 
these war projects in which elementary 
school children can participate should be 
the concern of either the regular or 
emergency personnel. 

We need consultation services for par- 
ents of older children both during and 
after the war, to help them meet the prob- 
lems of adjustment as they arise. For the 
more disturbed children with neurotic 
tendencies, clinical facilities should be 
available. 

If evacuation is necessary from emer- 
gency areas, more of these older children 
can go without their parents if they are 
with children they know, if siblings are 
kept together, and if their teacher goes 
with them. 


Adolescents 


I will only mention briefly some of the 
more obvious effects which war may have 
on the development of children during 
adolescence. 

The basic emotional security of boys 
and girls during this period comes in large 
part from their peers, their feeling of ac- 
ceptance and identification with others of 
the same stage of development. 

Many of them are developing goals for 
the future and setting up ideals towards 
which they are striving — self ideals of 
manhood and womanhood. Their faces 
are turned toward emerging adulthood 
and they yearn for status and acceptance 
as mature, responsible people. In later 
adolescence their maturity makes them 
seek relations with the opposite sex and 
they often strain at the controls for post- 
ponement which society imposes. 

From our general knowledge of ado- 
lescent development and our experiences 
during the last war I offer these sugges- 
tions for a program in wartime: 

When adolescents are moving into a 
new community one of their first needs 


is acceptance into a group of their peers. 


Each community should plan for this. 
Young men and young women have 
great influence on boys and girls emerging 


into adulthood. Policies for utilization of 
manpower should provide that some of 
these natural and trained leaders of youth 
be retained, especially in new war com- 
munities. 

During a war, adolescents want to be 
related to the community war effort. 
They want to do something worth while 
that adults consider important. This is 
related to both volunteer and paid war 
work. The first implies community leader- 
ship in which youth participates in plan- 
ning as well as doing. 

The labor market already has its eye on 
16- 17- and 18-year-olds. Plans should be 
made so that boys and girls can work part 
time and study part time — the 4-4 plan 
which operated so successfully in many 
communities. 

And finally, the high schools with their 
marvelous facilities for work and recrea- 
tion should be the center for the study- 
work-social-life field of the adolescents in 
wartime. Many other organizations and 
groups will take part and share the re- 
sponsibility, especially in the area of 
social activities. 


Federal Plans for Children 


At the federal level planning for children 
should be a part of any preparedness 
program. 

A study should be made of what legisla- 
tion will be needed in each state to make 
an expanded program for children possi- 
ble, in case of emergency. One of the great- 
est difficulties in launching an emergency 
program for infants and young children 
is housing and equipment. Plans should be 
made now for stock piles or portable 
buildings and equipment. The federal 
planning agency should consider estab- 
lishing in each state at least one com- 
munity pilot service, as a demonstration 
of an adequate program for children, that 
would help other communities to see what 
can be done. And lastly, advance planning 
is needed to ensure the provision of 
federal funds to supplement state and 
local resources in an expanded program 
for children. 
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A Fifth Freedom 


In past years we heard much of the four 
freedoms. For children we need a fifth 
freedom, the most important of all: free- 
dom to develop to the limit of their po- 
tentialities. In wartime what we do is to 
hold the line to try to avoid the most 
common and most damaging threats to 
wholesome development, and in the in- 
terstices of the war economy provide chil- 
dren with the best possible opportunity 
for development. 

May the time soon come when we can 
dedicate our thoughts to the children of 
America whose faces are turned to the 
light of a new day! 
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LOWER MANHATTAN by John Marin, 1922 


Watercolor. Museum of Modern Art Collection 





Drafting Women 
for the Armed Forces 


BY MILDRED MCAFEE HORTON 


[am not an authority on manpower, nor 
on military strategy, nor on mobilization, 
nor on women. I am not an authority — 
period. I speak on behalf of nobody and 
no organization but as a citizen who en- 
joys living in a country where freedom of 
speech is still permitted. 

Thirty years ago as undergraduates we 
were arguing whether or not women 
should have the vote. College women were 
nearly unanimous; we all wanted the vote. 
We got it, and most of us use it. We 
wanted the vote in order to be included 
fully in the obligations as well as the priv- 
ileges of citizenship. A few people thought 
women would purify the electorate, but 
some of us who knew the human nature of 
our sex knew there was no assurance of 
that result. We were not disillusioned 
when women behaved with all the indi- 
viduality of human beings in any situa- 
tion in which they are free to be them- 
wives. Some women are good citizens. 
Some are bad. 

Generalizations about any category of 
people are inaccurate when applied to a 
specific individual. Of course you can 
measure thousands of women and thou- 
ands of men and find that by and large 
women weigh less than men of corre- 


Mrs. Horton, former president of Wellesley Col- 
lege, may disclaim the role of “authority,” but 
we know of no one who can speak more rightfully 
with authority on the place of women in the 
armed services than the World War II Director 
of the WAVES. This article is condensed from 
tn address by Mrs. Horton to the Radcliffe 
Alumnae Club, New York City, February 10. 
The AAUW has taken no position on drafting 
women for military service. 


sponding height, that they can exert less 
physical strength and are therefore apt to 
be less useful for heavy industry which 
calls for vast muscular power. There are 
statistical probabilities which are useful 
in considering the qualifications of mem- 
bers of a group but the areas in which 
those statistically verifiable qualifications 
are relevant are narrow. Even Lynn 
White, president of Mills College, who 
advocates different education for men and 
women and would presumably be sad to 
know that Radcliffe women get a Harvard 
education, even he says, ““Many women 
are more like most men than like most 
women, and vice versa.” 


Ir 1s this capacity for individuality which 
makes me want to speak on the folly of a 
national policy of discussing manpower 
in a national emergency as though man- 
power were really male-power. This im- 
plies a fundamental dissimilarity between 
manpower and womanpower which tends 
to put all women into the category of a 
national luxury instead of an available 
asset. 

We seem to be saying, “When we ex- 
haust our available resources for the 
armed services, industry, everything else 
— then we will consider what to do about 
women.” Every report I have seen on na- 
tional manpower utilization has had a 
little paragraph saying, in effect, “P.S. 
Women are very important. They will be 
of great importance especially in areas 
drained of men by our activity. We will 
call off men into the armed forces, out of 
industrial production, away from civic 
life and educational activities, and women 
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can take over what is important but sec- 
ondary. We count on them to do all the 
things we don’t think are of first impor- 
tance. We’ll use them as a last resort. We 
love them dearly and will therefore give 
them all the odds and ends of jobs to be 
done because of course we can’t call upon 
poor helpless females for public service 
until we have used up all available males.” 
It reminds me of the eight-year-old story 
of the newspaper in Hawaii which inter- 
preted the word WAVES as meaning not 
“Women Accepted for Volunteer Emer- 
gency Service” but “Women Are Very 
Essential Sometimes.” 

Civil defense plans must be exonerated 
from this charge in that they seem to 
include everyone as valued help, but of 
course this must depend upon the willing- 
ness of women to offer their services. 
Nobody must treat them like citizens 
with an obligation on which government 
can call on the same terms that it uses for 
its young men. 


As WOMAN to women I ask you, “Why 
not?” Why not include women in the 
draft? Why set Congressional limits on 
the number of women in the various serv- 
ices as though per se women were to be 
tolerated as a last resort? Why is the 
number of women not determined by the 
available personnel and the jobs to be 
done? 

I asked some of these questions in print 
recently in the Ladies Home Journal and 
received a letter from one lady who said: 

. very likely you have never considered 
the shocking degredation of women abetting 
the nefarious business of legitimate murder. 
. . . It is the function of women to create, to 
construct, to be the vessel through which 
operate the vital functions of creation. And 
you would, with your uncritical and danger- 
ous article, urge women to deny themselves 
their most spiritual of functions and become 


abettors of a crime against themselves and 
God. 


This leads me to assert dogmatically 
that I have considered the degrading ef- 
fects of war and I hate the whole war sys- 
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tem. I think every even slightly thought- 
ful person and every avowed Christian 
must hate it. I therefore respect the con- 
scientious objector who feels that he can 
accept no part in it, but I reluctantly dis- 
agree with his conclusion that war is 
never the lesser of two evils. If it is — as 
I believe it to be — an occasional neces- 
sity but always a tragic one, I hate it for 
men as much as for women. (As a matter 
of fact I am not too impressed by the idea 
of the unique creativity of women. Babies 
have to have a father in order to have a 
mother.) I cannot believe that creativity, 
construction, spiritual functions, are lim- 
ited to women; and if as a people we go to 
war, we go together — men, women, little 
children. 


Torat war makes it hard to know where 
to draw a line of demarcation between 
military and civilian participation in a 
nation’s war effort. Suppose we accepted 
the general idea that women should not 
soil their reputations by doing anything 
except constructive, health-giving, spir- 
itually uplifting activities. It would then 
seem more womanly, would it not, to care 
for the sick in hospitals than to work in an 
airplane factory? What objection is there, 
then, to encouraging women to serve as 
hospital corpsmen in the uniform of the 
United States Navy? If and when we be- 
come a fighting nation the hospital corps- 
man would seem to mitigate the horrors 
of war even more clearly than the woman 
who helps to manufacture aircraft as a 
civilian. And why is the woman in the 
Air Force any less womanly as she repairs 
machines than her sister who builds them 
in a defense plant? 

The issue before the nation is not now 
whether or not to include women in the 
national emergency. We are there. The 
issue is whether or not we shall be in- 
cluded as available assets in the meeting 
of the emergency. Most of the cooperative 
work of the nation will be done by volun- 
teers, men and women who work in count- 
less ways — at high salaries, at no salaries, 
at dull jobs, at exciting ones, under gov- 
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ernment auspices, under private sponsor- 
ship — citizens who serve where they can 
and according to their best judgment as 
to the way they can be useful. In that task 
| personally think it would be a great help 
to register the resources of the nation, to 
establish national rosters of skills, skills of 
men and women. But that is another 
story. 


One area of our total national program 
has already been picked out as demanding 
more personnel than can be expected to 
volunteer. We need young people in the 
armed services, more young people than 
seem likely to answer recruiting appeals. 
The skills needed behind the fighting lines 
of all the armed services are not dis- 
tributed on sex lines. They are shared by 
men and women. 

It seems to me it would be only 
sensible to register the youth of our land 
(male and female), discover the skills, 
resources, aptitudes, and interests of the 
total age group, and select the people who 
can do the work which needs to be done, 
with the least possible disruption of our 
economy. 

The military services must have such- 
and-such numbers of fighting men. In 
my opinion the heavy industry of combat 
ought to be assigned to the physically 
strong and it seems to me much more 
efficient to deal with one sex rather than 
two under combat conditions. I should 
therefore limit women to non-combatant 
service. (Parenthetically, I should differ- 
entiate markedly in the rewards bestowed 
by a grateful nation between the man 
who is ordered to fighting duty and the 
man or woman who is in military service 
in the safety of a home base.) There are 
such-and-such numbers of jobs in which 
limited service non-combatants can be 
used. At this point I think women should 
be assigned. 

It is hard to argue for including women 
as part of the nation’s drafted manpower 
without seeming to be fighting a rights- 
for-women battle. Believe me, the tradi- 
tional feministie mood is not the one in 


which I want this matter considered. In- 
cluding women in the draft would not be 
advocated in order to please the women. 
Indeed, it would be in many ways very 
unpleasant for girls from 19 to 23 to be 
included in the draft — just as unpleasant 
as for the boys and probably more so. Asa 
new development it would be subject to 
awkwardness in administration and would 
be difficult until women draftees could be 
accepted without fanfare and notoriety. 
Privilege has many pleasant features and 
exemption from the draft permits a pleas- 
ant glow of importance to some girls who 
feel themselves too valuable to be risked! 
But other girls, with good reason, must be 
wondering these days why they are be- 
ing excluded from the obligations of citi- 
zenship. 

In time of full crisis, experience showed 
that in order to get enough personnel into 
the armed services women had to be re- 
cruited. The cost of such recruiting was 
enormous. Intelligent girls and women 
asked the obvious question, “If there is 
really a shortage of personnel why aren’t 
we told by competent authorities whether 
or not the armed services need us? They 
say they want us. So does industry, busi- 
ness, everybody else, when manpower gets 
short. How are we supposed to decide 
where we are needed most?” 


Ir MILITARY services have a priority on 
manpower I submit the argument that 
they have a right to as wide a base of 
selection as possible and they should have 
it from the beginning. Talk about demo- 
cratic universality of service! — Why 
should an able-bodied boy of 18, highly 
useful in agriculture or some other neces- 
sary occupation to which he has already 
been apprenticed, why should he be 
drafted and taught to be a stenographer in 
uniform instead of being left at his work 
while his sister who has already been 
trained as a first-rate stenographer goes 
into uniform to help an harassed officer 
clear up his files with their directives in 
duplicate, triplicate, quadruplicate, and 
so on ad infinitum? 
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Various suggestions have been made 
about special studies of the ways women 
can help in the defense of the nation. We 
are told we must have conferences to sug- 
gest ways women can be utilized. Perhaps 
we should have a special registration of 
women all by themselves so they can be 
asked to volunteer when, as, and if needed. 
I am unenthusiastic about these pro- 
posals, although I recognize some of them 


as the most practicable devices now avail- 
able for focusing attention on available 
womanpower, but it seems to me ip- 
credibly wasteful of somebody’s time and 
energy and money to have to act as 
though women were such unique problems 
in our national economy. 

Women are people. Women are citizens, 
Women ask not only for the rights but the 
responsibilities of citizenship. 


Oil. Downtown Gallery, New York 


SUSPENDED DISCS by George L. K. Morris, 1950 
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Abstract Painting and 


Sculpture in America 


HE exploration of abstract art, particularly painting, has in the first half of this 
ohaey reached so far that the median-sized city of the AAUW branches has now 
ven some of it at home. Newspaper reports, with illustrations, of local exhibitions 
by young artists painting in this tradition have been received within the year from 
little towns under 1,500 population. Advertisements, movie shorts, and adaptations 
in design of useful objects coming from this origin are everywhere. 

A statement of the rise, historical development, and present status of this movement 
is therefore in order. 

If abstract art seems remote and strange, crude comparisons and similarities can be 
thought of, not literally true, but co-existing in world climate in some mysterious 
connection. The preoccupation of many people, including the young, with health in- 
surance and social security provisions may be seen as an attempt to “abstract” the 
unknown into relatively geometric life patterns. The postwar history of the American 
Association of University Women, with its period of concentration on by-laws and 
legislation, has shown an understandable likeness to the forces of pure geometry 
struggling with expressionism. 

The reader is referred to the book, Abstract Painting and Sculpture in America, by 
Andrew Carnduff Ritchie, director of the department of painting and sculpture of the 
Museum of Modern Art, written to accompany the exhibition of the same title showing 
at the Museum from January 24 to March 25, 1951. The work of 85 artists was delib- 
erately selected by Mr. Ritchie from the more extreme reaches of the abstract move- 
ment, in order to magnify the trends enough to bring them more easily to judgment. 

The book is an explanation based on carefully collected data. It contains 160 pages, 
105 illustrations, brief biographies of the artists, and a bibliography of 115 titles on 
American and Abstract Art. (The address for orders is 11 West 53rd Street, New York 
19, N. Y.; tentative price $4.00.) 

Beginning with the definition and the historic position of two poles in art — “the 
classic or intellectual, the romantic or expressionist” — the study opens with the 
“why” of the abstract direction: the age of democratic protest; revolutionary move- 
ments and counter-movements, the waning taste for literal realism; the role of music; 
the influence of the machine; changes in patronage, audience level, and criticism; the 
expansion of the world of nature; and the change in concepts of time and space 
through scientific discoveries. 

Succeeding the abstract element in Impressionism, the evolution of Cubism and 
Futurism, both movements with more or less abstract tendencies, is told in some detail, 
together with the influence of Cézanne, van Gogh, Gauguin, Seurat, Kandinsky, Braque, 
Brancusi, Duchamp, Leger, and others upon American artists; and the effect of Euro- 
pean travel upon avant-garde Americans — Marin, Hartley, Dove, Demuth, Sheeler, 
Pach, Maurice Prendergast, Sterne, Maurer, Karfiol, Weber, and Stieglitz. 

The text lists American artists under five classifications: Pure Geometric, Archi- 
tectural and Mechanical Geometric, Naturalistic Geometric, Expressionist Geometric, 
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and Expressionist Biomorphic. This is a suggestive teaching device, valuable becayse 
of the images, reflections, and resistances it sets up. 


Four of the artists here presented are among the six chosen (under private auspices) 
to represent the United States at the international Venice Biennale, 1950: John Marin 
(one-man), Archile Gorky, William de Kooning, and Jackson Pollock. 


The quotations following are made with the permission of the Museum of Modem 
Art, New York, New York. 
—L.B. 


The 1913 Armory Show gave the first great impetus toward abstraction in America, 
. . . From 1913 to the present, abstract art in America has proceeded in two more or 
less distinct waves. The first wave . . . built up steadily through the World War | 
period and gradually lost its momentum about the mid-twenties. The second waye 
began to rise in the early thirties. After a long rather slow beginning it began to pick 
up speed in the mid-forties and appears now to be at its crest. 


The First Wave of Abstraction in America, 1912—c.1925 


The dominant trends during the World War I years were certainly cubist and 
futurist. . . . Max Weber who was in Matisse’s first class in 1907 . . . was the most 
consistent Cubist of all the American artists of these early days. . . . Perhaps the cold 
intellectual studio discipline that the analytical Cubism of Picasso and Braque de- 
manded was too dry an exercise for Americans like Weber, Stella, Covert and Marin 
when faced with the speed and noise of America and particularly New York. . . . 


Even in some of Feininger’s work of this period, despite his over-all debt to Cubism, 
I think one can detect a dynamic, futurist quality. ... 


Under expressionist influence . . . Marsden Hartley, like Feininger, broke with the 
cubic logic of static forms in a controlled, picture-bound space. . . . 


The first fine flurry of excitement created by the Armory Show had spent itself, 
and as we move into the decade of the ’20s, there is a noticeable decline in the number 
of artists following the extremist explorations in any one of the abstract directions 
mentioned above. . . . Weber and Hartley both abandoned their geometrical and 
expressionist abstract essays and devoted themselves to other interests, more or less 
representational by contrast. . . . The only new convert of note was Stuart Davis 
. . . he has since become one of the mainstays of a kind of cubist-derived geometrical 
abstraction and has held consistently to an abstract course to this day. . . . Against 
this general weakening of the abstract current, however, the foundation of the Société 
Anonyme in 1920 by Katherine Dreier, Marcel Duchamp, and Man Ray, devoted a 
it was to the collection and exhibition of many phases of abstract art, both foreign and 
American, did more than any other single instrumentality in helping the abstract 
movement here to become entrenched and in furthering and encouraging its progress. 


The Second Wave of Abstraction, 1930—1950 


During the years of economic depression and threats of war in the ’30s the abstract 
wave in America, if such it can be called, was relatively weak and unimportant cor § 
pared with the tremendous swell of American scere and social realist painting which 
accompanied the hysteria and social convulsions of these tragic days. Nevertheless, 
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despite the contrary directions of much of the government-supported art of the time, 
there were a few American artists who like Davis, Dove, Carles and Knaths continued 
along their several abstract paths and a number who turned anew to abstract problems. 

Once again, as with the pioneers of 1913, American abstractionists looked to Europe 
for inspiration. Meanwhile, the old opposition between emotional Expressionism and 
rational, geometrical Cubism had since 1913 resolved itself into related polarities of 
surrealist explorations of the unconscious, “‘automatic”’ painting, the evocation, on the 


one hand, of dream imagery and, on the other, of a geometrical abstract movement, 
rational, architectural, almost mathematical in its purity of purpose, the culmination 
of similar tendencies in Russia (Suprematism and Constructivism), France (Purism), 


Holland (de Stijl) and Germany (the Bauhaus)... . 


Surrealism was an anarchistic revolt of individuals against what they considered 
was the dead weight of a rational, technologically-enslaved society. The geometrical 
abstractionists, on the other hand — whatever their nationality — were without ex- 
ception motivated by a desire to control the machine and to use it in the interests of 
the masses of mankind. The Surrealists were essentially a literary group and only 
secondarily painters and sculptors. The geometrical abstractionists looked again, after 
along period of neglect, at engineering as the new mistress of the arts and from her 
derived confirmation of their interest in the plane and solid geometry of space and vol- 
ume, originally inspired by Cubism. It should further be noted that within the ranks 


AGONY by Arshile Gorky, 1947 Oil. Museum of Modern Art Collection 
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of the evangelical geometricists there was room — or at least there was at the Bauhaus 
— for a romantic, cubist-expressionist like Feininger or a discreet explorer of the up- 
conscious like Klee. . . . The geometricists, in their purest state at least, look beyond 
the human body to a lucid, even austere architectural and mechanical world of usually 
rectangular shapes and primary colors, severely prescribed in a geometrically contained 
and essentially impalpable, abstract space. 


Among the early motivating factors here in America for the acceptance of these 
two points of view, the universal social and economic unrest of the ’30s is undoubtedly 
of primary importance. . . . There were a few artists in the ’30s such as Gorky, Calder, 
Lassaw and Smith who look mainly to the surrealist inspiration of Miro and Picasso 
for their organic, “free-form” abstractions. With the latter three sculptors there is prob- 
ably to be seen a fusion of something of the constructivist spirit with surrealist fantasy, 
But Gorky consistently explores the labyrinthine, automatic, dream writing of the Sur- 
realists in a breathing, nongeometric space. And it is from these surrealist-inspired, 
organic abstractionists of the ’30s that many of the post-World War IT abstractionists 
derive. This whole anti-intellectual, expressionist school, like their earlier forbears van 
Gogh, Gauguin, Kandinsky and others, appear to express their evangelical disgust with 
a dislocated world of wars and depressions by a return to an emotionally-inspired 
imagery and spatial dynamism, in an anarchistic effort to throw off the constrictions 
of worn-out traditions, whether social, religious or artistic. 

To return to our original hypothesis in which we related the still life and inani- 
mate architectural and me- 
chanical artifacts to the ge- 
ometrical abstract impulse, 
and the dynamic space and 
organic shapes of landscape 
to the expressionist compul- 
sion, these two polarities of 
approach are still in evidence 
in the two major abstract 
schools in America . . . the 
protest of the geometric ab- 
stractionists against condi- 
tions of social and economic 
chaos is given a positive an- 
swer in their clean, orderly 
constructions. The Expres- 
sionists on the contrary look 
not to architecture or the ma- 
chine for salvation. In an in- 
tense spirit of self-examina- 
tion, that borders often on the 
mystical, they appear to be 
seeking to uncover the primal 
responses of the human organ- 
ism to its environment. Only 
thus, they seem to say, can 
man and hisart be reborn and 64 wu. ond Mrs. Hudson Welker, Courtesy of University C 
again attain a state of grace. ABSTRACTION by Marsden naan ¢. 1916 
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The AAUW in a Defense Economy 


BY PERSIA CAMPBELL 


In the preamble of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act, September 1950, we were warned 
that military requirements regarded as 
essential to support our foreign policy 
(including support of the U.N. and its 
purposes) would make it necessary in the 
near future to cut down or even cut out 
supplies of certain materials previously 
available for civilian goods. This warning 
has been repeated on various occasions, 
but until we feel the actual impact of con- 
trols on supply, most people will do very 
little thinking about it. It seems to me to 
be part of our responsibility as university 
women to grasp the significance of pend- 
ing events and prepare ourselves and 
others for them. 

This does not mean stocking up on 
sugar. It means trying to understand the 
larger trends as they are interpreted to us 
by responsible leaders, and trying to pre- 
pare ourselves and our associates, psycho- 
logically, to meet them. 

let us for the purposes of this paper 
xcept the military requirements, what- 
ever they may be, as “given.” That is to 
say, we put aside for the moment the pos- 
ability that they may change. To main- 


Persia Campbell is assistant professor of eco- 
nomics, Queens College, Flushing, New York, 
ond a member of the national AAUW Social 
Studies Committee. She is vice-chairman of the 
National Association of Consumers for which she 
san accredited observer at the United Nations. At 
present she is serving as co-chairman of the Na- 
tonal Conference of Non-Governmental Agencies 
working with the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
tation, and she is active in the New York Area 
Consumers Group of AAUW. She is author of 
wneral books in the consumer field including The 
Consumer Interest, published in 1949. 


tain civilian supply at its current level 
we would have to increase production by 
the same amount as the expansion for de- 
fense needs. In 1940-41 we were able to do 
this in an over-all way, because we still 
had a good bit of slack in the economy 
resulting from the depression — millions 
of workers still unemployed, managerial 
and scientific ability wasting, factories 
operating at less than capacity, and so on. 
By 1944 we had increased the over-all 
volume of production by about 60 per 
cent, but this was after an extended period 
of all-out war mobilization. And despite 
this tremendous increase in production, 
the impact of World War II on the supply 
of certain lines of civilian goods is still 
fresh in our memories. 


I; SEEMS very unlikely that we can havea 
similar increase in output in the near fu- 
ture, because our resources appear to be 
much more fully utilized now than they 
were in 1940 — particularly our labor re- 
sources. So, as civilian consumers, we 
must give continuing thought to this 
problem of supply, how it can be expanded, 
and what is the best way of dividing up 
the available non-military supply among 
the many claimants upon it. 

The President has power under the De- 
fense Production Act to allocate and ra- 
tion all goods in “short supply.” This in- 
cludes consumer goods. Therefore, first of 
all, as university women we ought to try 
to ensure that the available supply of 
these goods be used for the most essential 
purposes. But what is most “essential’’? 

If we can produce only so much steel, 
can expand production only by so much, 
then after the demands of the services 
are met, how is the rest to be allocated? 
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For fire engines? What about railroad 
repairs or farm machinery or war housing? 
— Not to mention the innumerable things 
in everyday use that require steel. 


Dorie World War II, the Office of 
Civilian Requirements tried to work out a 
bedrock list of civilian goods that would 
have to be made available to consumers if 
their health, efficiency, and morale were to 
be maintained. These are all relative 
terms, of course, and what might appear 
necessary under one set of circumstances 
might not seem so under another. Never- 
theless it is worth thinking about. 

In “normal” times, profit is the usual 
instrument of allocation, but in defense 
periods we have to substitute, at least in 
part, the element of essentiality. 

One of the most controversial issues 
with respect to civilian supply during 
World War II had to do with quality. 
Let us try to look back on that issue with 
perspective. Many of us protested the 
great waste of using our limited supply on 
sleazy products, and believed the situa- 
tion called for minimum consumer stand- 
ards — i.e., definitions of basic character- 
istics of quality that had to be met by the 
merchandise. Under price control, unless 
prices are tied to such quality standards 
in some way, a hidden price rise in the 
form of deteriorated quality will inevitably 
come about. 

During the winter of 1944-45 some at- 
tempt was made to define merchandise in 
quality terms, and then relate price to 
quality for certain “‘required” lines of 
goods. The clothing situation had become 
so desperate (because of shortages in cer- 
tain “essential” lines, increase in goods of 
sleazy quality, and high prices) that the 
War Production Board and the Office of 
Price Administration jointly issued orders 
requiring that most of the textile fibre 
available for civilians should be used for 
certain designated lists of clothing items, 
on standard lines — these to be sold at 
specified dollar-and-cent ceiling prices. 
(There was a great to-do, I remember, 
because women’s rayon slacks were left 
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off the lists!) The program never got effec. 
tively under way, because the war ended, 
but it raised many important questions, 

The present Defense Production Act 
takes account of the price-quality problem 
at several points, but largely in the 
negative. 

The President is authorized to stand- 
ardize any material or service only if he 
finds that no practicable alternative exists 
for securing effective price control. The 
President is authorized to establish price 
ceilings for different kinds or classes of 
materials or services in terms of specifica- 
tions or standards only if such specifica- 
tions or standards have been in general 
use in the trade, or under certain other 
circumstances. (Nothing in the Act is to 
be interpreted as authorizing the Presi- 
dent to require grade labeling.) 

One reason consumer standards do not 
occupy an important position in the Act is 
that consumers themselves are lethargic 
about making their preferences known. 
AAUW is working with the American 
Standards Association to try to develop 
voluntary quality standards for consumer 
goods, but it is a painfully slow process — 
though progress is being made. 


Avoruzr of the controversies that raged 
in World War II had to do with the best 
kind of price control, and again we would 
do well to look back and think it over. 
What kind or kinds of price control are 
best under changing circumstances? 

In the 40s there was first a general 
freeze of prices of most consumer goods — 
except for many food products. Each re- 
tailer was required to sell at a price not 
higher than the price at which he sold his 
products at a designated earlier period; 
this meant that ceilings differed from 
store to store, and therefore were difficult 
to enforce. And since prices were not 
frozen at all levels of production and there 
was a tendency for wages to move up 
ward, some prices were pushed through 
the general freeze level. 

In an increasing number of cases “for 
mula pricing” was approved. Formula 
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pricing meant that distributors were al- 
lowed to fix their prices at a level that 
covered costs plus an approved margin, 
the margin expressed either in dollars and 
cents or as a percentage. Under formula 
pricing, particularly when “percentage” 
margins are allowed, there is very little 
incentive to hold prices down. Under this 
system each store still had its separate 
ceilings; and enforcement was difficult as 
ever. The OPA therefore proceeded in a 
number of lines — mostly foods and some 
clothing — to establish actual dollar-and- 
cent ceilings on a regional basis for par- 
ticular products sold in the same kind of 
stores, i.e. small independents, chains, ete. 

At the moment we are under a general 
price freeze which is to be lifted by classes 
of goods as specific regulations are substi- 
tuted. What those specific regulations 
provide for is enormously important. As 
AAUW members we have the training to 
study such matters, and develop a point 
of view about them. 


Tue development of a consumer point 
of view with respect to emergent problems 
ina defense economy is particularly urgent 
since the Defense Production Act makes 
provision for the setting up of advisory 
committees representing the major groups 
in the economy to confer with responsible 
officials, make their position known, and 
pass back to their constituent members 
the views of the administration. AAUW 
members know how important the con- 
tribution of consumers came to be in the 
formation of policy in World War II. 
Dr. Esther Cole Franklin, former Associ- 
ate in Social Studies, worked hard to con- 
vey to branches the problems related to 
price control, and to transmit from 
branches to OPA the preferences of hun- 
dreds of enlightened consumer members. 
(Later, you will remember, Dr. Franklin 
became Consumer Adviser to OPA.) 

But consumers themselves have a per- 
sonal individual contribution to make 


and a responsibility for the success of our 
defense production program. In a period 
of defense or war mobilization, more peo- 
ple are working and many of them at 
higher paying jobs. This means an increase 
in spending power; but many of the goods 
that result from their effort are for mili- 
tary purposes — not for the consumer. 
Generally speaking, therefore, consumers 
have more money to spend for relatively 
fewer goods, and the result is to force 
prices up unless spending power is cut 
down through credit restrictions, direct 
savings bonds, or taxes. 

This type of fiscal program works two 
ways. First, as already noted, it does cut 
down spending power; but second, and no 
less important, if direct savings and taxes 
yield enough to the government for public 
expenditures, it becomes unnecessary to 
finance production through the banks — 
and government borrowing from banks is 
a highly inflationary procedure. In previ- 
ous emergencies we never have been able 
to establish completely a pay-as-you-go 
program. And in the present situation we 
have not yet decided how much the tax 
burden should be increased or by how 
much it is politically possible to increase 
that burden. We are aware that the in- 
crease, when it comes, will fall heavily on 
the middle income group, which includes 
probably the majority of AAUW mem- 
bers. For us, then, the fiscal program has 
real meaning. Are we prepared to accept 
the consequences of a tax program in 
which we may believe intellectually, but 
which we may reject emotionally? 

There is also a responsibility on uni- 
versity women to convey our understand- 
ing of these problems to our neighbors. 
A shared and accepted objective cannot 
be established through legislation. Legis- 
lation is never more than an instrument 
of public policy. It is enormously impor- 
tant that our AAUW procedure of “self 
education, then community education” 
get under way. 
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Part-time Work— 
a sampling from the AAUW questionnaires 


BY EVA VOM BAUR HANSL 


When, in 1948, the American Association 
of University Women launched its in- 
quiry into the value of college education 
to its members, a question on part-time 
work experience was included. The an- 
swers showed that 7 percent of the 30,000 
who replied were working less than a 35- 
hour-week, at that time. 

Working at what? Where? How many 
hours? What relation to a college major? 
To previous full-time work experience — 
if any? How old are the part-timers? 
What is their marital status? Where do 
they live? 

To the members of the Advisory Voca- 
tional Committee of the Associate Alum- 
nae of Barnard College, the data seemed a 
juicy Jack Horner pie into which we 
yearned to put our collective thumb. 
Accorded permission to use the original 
questionnaires housed at the Headquar- 
ters of the Association in Washington, our 
chairman, Louise Odencrantz, and I made 
occasion, when we were in Washington 


Mrs. Hansl, author of Trends in Part Time 
Employment of College Trained Women and 
other contributions on the interests of women, has 
here written up the findings of the Advisory Voca- 
tional Committee of Barnard Alumnae. Louise 
Odencrantz, personnel consultant, analyzed the 
answers to the questionnaires that were used, and 
Helen Taft, also in personnel work (in Inter- 
national Business Machines) tabulated the re- 
sults. The chairman of the AAUW Education 
Committee comments that this is just the kind of 
use that should be made of the source material in 
the 30,000 questionnaires returned by AAUW 
members in the Higher Education Study in 
1948. 
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last summer, to dig into the boxes con- 
taining the questionnaires Dr. Cautley 
had used in making her report. The sam- 
pling of one-in-five which she had used 
comprised 6,000 of the 30,000 question- 
naires returned. We chose 500 for our 
report. 

Before stating our findings on part-time 
work of the AAUW higher education sur- 
vey, it may be well to review some of the 
more salient facts concerning the entire 
report. The 100,000 members of the 
Association are not, it is therein noted, 
“completely representative of women 
college graduates of the United States; 
and, indeed, they are not completely rep- 
resentative of the membership of the 
Association.” Most obviously they are not 
representative at all in the matter of age, 
for most of the replies came from women 
over 45, who had been out of college some 
20 years. 

As the AAUW is a lay organization 
interested in education, it is not surprising 
that half the respondents to the question- 
naire were at the time of writing, or had 
been, teachers. The replies showed that 29 
percent were teaching; only 13 percent 
were engaged in other occupations on a 
full-time schedule; 7 percent were work- 
ing part-time. Of the 45 percent who re- 
ported no present occupation, 27 percent 
had been teachers (24 percent of these 
were married), and 15 percent were in 
other types of work. 

Half of the sample 6,000 were mothers; 
14 percent of the married were childless; 
and 34 percent were single. These figures, 
which do not parallel facts concerning the 
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PART-TIME WORK 


national quota of women college gradu- 
ates, may be explained in part by the fact 
that the mothers may have been more 
eager than any other vocational group to 
seize the opportunity to say what they 
think about a college education as prepa- 
ration for their occupation. 

In summary, all the replies seem to say 
(to quote Margaret Mead) that — 


college should provide one with experiences 
which may be made the basis of a personal life, 
in the years after the children are grown, at 
retirement, as one’s leisure expands. .. . If 
college has done all this, then one can be a 
whole person, have a sense of continuity, from 
the choice which took one to college, to the 
choices college gave, through a lifetime given 
direction and meaning by a college education. 


One of the chief reasons for going to the 
trouble of analyzing the data in regard to 
part-time work was to find out whether 
such work may be a means for providing 
that “‘sense of continuity,” considered the 
end-object of a college education. The re- 
sults in this respect and in many others 
have been most gratifying. 

Part-time work is an amorphous term, 
open to a variety of interpretations. The 
Barnard Committee, for purposes of this 
report, defined it as “employment for 
more than 5 and less than 35 hours a 
week” and included those who work (1) 
part of a day, (2) a full day, part of a week 
or month, regularly or irregularly, and (3) 
temporarily, full-time, several times a 
year (such as income tax specialists). 

First to be noted among our findings 
regarding the part-time work of 500 
AAUW members is a wide geographic 
distribution. All the states except Missis- 
sippi, North Dakota, and Rhode Island are 
represented, as are Alaska, Hawaii, and 
the District of Columbia. Part-time work 
is not sectional. More instances were cited 
by residents of California (65) than of any 
other state, with Ohio and Illinois register- 
ing 80 each. The middle-western states 
make up 40 percent of the returns we 
studied, paralleling thereby the figures of 
the larger AAUW study and the member- 
ship ratio of the Association. That more 


part-timers reported from small towns and 
cities than from larger metropolitan areas 
was interpreted at AAUW Headquarters, 
in part, by the observation that members 
of the smaller branches of the Association 
are more likely to comply with requests to 
answer questionnaires than those belong- 
ing to the larger and more impersonal 
city groups. 

We found no correlation worth noting 
between the type of part-time work and 
college majors. But we did find a strong 
relation between former full-time and 
present part-time employment. 

Of the 500 women, 233 continued part- 
time in the same or related occupations. 
Of 270 former full-time teachers, 142 were 
now teaching part-time. Twenty-four 
former teachers switched to related or 
other occupations, when transferring from 
full-time to part-time employment. On 
the other hand, 42 women, formerly en- 
gaged in other occupations, changed to 
teaching — sometimes from a field in 
which they had had earlier work experi- 
ence, such as dietetics, writing, social 
work. 

The wide diversity of part-time work, 
the ingenuity the part-timer displayed in 
finding or creating employment to use her 
abilities in ways to fit into her pattern of 
living, were most cheering. No less than 30 
different occupations appeared in the 
records, ranging from the large group of 
teachers in a variety of fields, to an auc- 
tioneer and an assistant to a funeral di- 
rector. The second largest group comprises 
owners or partners-with-their-husbands in 
business ventures of great variety, includ- 
ing florist and book shops (some gifties, 
too!), a hardware store, and a dude ranch. 
This was followed closely by office workers 
in various capacities, from typists to office 
managers. There were 25 or more in each 
of the following groups: librarians; edi- 
torial workers, writer, publicists; and 
musicians, such as organists, choir leaders, 
and teachers. Except for 10 in arts and 
crafts and one photographer, the creative 
arts are singularly unrepresented. (Writers 
are not always creative!) 
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Among the professionals we find a chem- 
ist, 2 lawyers, 2 economists, 15 social 
workers, 5 psychologists, and 8 physicians. 
There are 11 medical technicians. Seven- 
teen are engaged in merchandising and 
selling; 12 in research and surveys, such as 
opinion polling. We had to make our own 
definitions and classifications of intriguing 
occupations, such as city hostess, manager 
of real estate, group leader, clipping serv- 
ice for college library, transfer operator, 
motor court industry, and others. 

The full list offers valuable suggestions 
for guidance and placement personnel to 
pursue further. 

Even with due allowance for some 
vagueness of terminology and complete 
lack of job description, the figures show a 
positive relation between previous full- 
time and present part-time work. They 
show that part-time work is a link in voca- 
tional continuity, and the more advanced 
the education, the stronger that link may 
become (cf. medicine, medical technology, 
psychology, research, library work, teach- 
ing, music, etc.). On the other hand, the 
figures more than hint at considerable 
mobility and adaptability in moving from 
one area of work to another, even when 
completely unrelated. 

Age, we found, is no determining factor. 
As the new graduate is likely to seek full- 
time employment, it is not surprising to 
find only 10 part-timers in the under-25 
age brackets. What is surprising and en- 
couraging to champions of older workers 
is to find 10 percent (55) who were over 
60. In the larger study, be it recalled, half 
the respondents were 45 years old, plus. 

The age distribution of the 500 part- 
timers we studied was as follows: 

Under 25 years 10 
25-29 years 33 
80-44 years 231 
45-59 years 171 
60 and over 55 


Total 500 


Women who have been out of college 
10 to 20 years have the most part-iime 
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jobs. They also have the most children. 
What deductions is it safe to make from 
this combination of facts? That mothers, 
when their children are of school age, seek 
part-time work as a means of supplement- 
ing the family income or as a means of 
“keeping their hand in” their former oc- 
cupation, pending the time when their 
family responsibilities may permit a re- 
sumption of full-time employment? What 
other incentives may there be? What of 
the 86 childless married and the 25 single 
women in these two largest age groups 
(30-44 and 45-59)? Is it home responsi- 
bilities or health that leads them to work 
less than full-time? Or what? 

The questions are many, the answers 
few. Conclusions, or even assumptions, 
should not be ventured on this handful of 
bare facts. Their principal value is to show 
us how much more we need to know. 

When the study of part-time work made 
by the Women’s Bureau of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor is published, it will 
produce more of the answers we seek. In 
ten geographical areas, with the coopera- 
tion of the AAUW in these areas, the 
Bureau made a special study of the occu- 
pations in which college graduates are 
most likely to be engaged part-time. 

The Radclifie Graduate Chapter has re- 
cently issued a brief report of their study 
of part-time work by college women, and 
Vassar alumnae have filled out an exten- 
sive questionnaire, including many phases 
of part-time work. The Colorado Division 
of the AAUW has made a survey in this 
field of inquiry among its members. 

If a basic questionnaire had been used 
for each of these studies, we could obtain 
more conclusive data. From each, how- 
ever, we will derive more light on this 
subject, made increasingly important in 
recent years by the longer life-span of the 
average American; by the tiglitening labor 
market seeking skills even more than 
numbers; and by the deepening realization 
that vocational discontinuity is a source of 
great waste of educated woman-power in 
our social economy. 





The Convention Program 


Atlantic City, April 9-13, 1951 


The convention program is built around 
the central problem for all of us today: 
Freedom — Our Responsibility. Speakers 
will present the subject in its various as- 
pects, national and international; and 
AAUW delegates will discuss the Associa- 
tion’s program in relationship to a world 
struggle in which the whole concept of 
freedom is at stake. The Atlantic City con- 
vention will give delegates an opportunity 
to hear able speakers on topics of crucial 
importance, and to join together in plan- 
ning a vital role for the Association, to 
meet the challenge of these critical times. 

The program is notable because it con- 
centrates On major issues and on oppor- 
tunities for the delegates to formulate 
and express their own thinking. Many de- 
tails have been eliminated to give those 
who attend the convention free time to 
exchange ideas, to meet people they want 
to see, and to get some rest and relaxation, 

So—come to Atlantic City for a 
forward-looking, inspiring meeting, which 
will give direction and zest for the tasks 
of the next biennium. 

Chalfonte-Haddon Hall is convention 
headquarters. This is the program. 


Sunday, April 8 


Pre-convention registration, 2:00-8:00 P.M., 
Haddon Hall. 


Monday, April 9 


Registration, 8:00 a.m. — 7:30 p.m., Had- 
don Hall + A coffee table will offer 
delegates a chance to meet as they 
complete their registration. This is the 
hospitable gesture of the Atlantic City 
Branch. 


Afternoon Session « Reports of conven- 
tion committees; introduction of the 
national officers, state presidents, dele- 
gates by regions, and staff; and the 
President’s address. 


Evening Session « The keynote address 
will be given by the distinguished his- 
torian, Dr. Roy Nichols, professor of 
history, University of Pennsylvania; 
author of numerous studies of Ameri- 
can democracy, and Pulitzer Prize 
winner (1948) for his book, Disruption 
of the American Democracy. A reception 
(informal) given by the New Jersey 
State Division will follow. 


Tuesday, April 10 


Registration, 8:00 a.m. — 7:30 p.m. (For 
voting, this closes registration.) 


Morning Session + There will be two 
addresses: (1) on freedom of the indi- 
vidual, by Norman Cousins, editor of 
the Saturday Review of Literature and 
author of The Good Inheritance: The 
Democratic Chance and Modern Man Is 
Obsolete. Mr. Cousins will just have re- 
turned from a two-and-a-half months 
tour of Asia and Europe; (2) on the 
economic basis of freedom, national and 
international, by Dr. Mabel Newcomer, 
well known economist and chairman of 
the Social Studies Committee, who has 
recently returned from several months 
in Germany as a consultant on DP prob- 
lems. A summary of the evening and 
morning addresses, “Three Keynotes 
for Freedom — Their Significance for 
Us,” will be given by Dr. Ina Corinne 
Brown, member of the Social Studies 
Committee. 


Inuncheon for state presidents 
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Tuesday, continued 

Afternoon Session + Delegates in special 
interest groups will discuss “The Con- 
vention Theme and the AAUW Pro- 
gram.” AAUW leaders and distin- 
guished outside speakers will contribute 
to the discussion, and each group will 
formulate recommendations as to how 
AAUW may go forward toward the 
goals outlined by the earlier speakers. 
After the group discussions there will be 
a conference for corporate college dele- 
gates. 


Evening Session + Business meeting: ac- 
ceptance of reports of standing com- 
mittees; report of By-Laws Committee 
and Committee on Nominations; and 
an address, “Three Score Years and 
Ten,” which will introduce the new 
General Director, Dr. Helen D. Brag- 
don, to the membership. 


Wednesday, April 11 


Morning Session + This will be a general 
session on the AAUW program, to hear 
and discuss recommendations from the 
groups of the day before as to emphasis 
in the Associatien’s work in its various 
fields in the coming two years. Dr. Ruth 
Cunningham, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, will point up the 
significance of the group reports. 


Regional Luncheons 


Afternoon Session + This session will be 
devoted to legislation in the AAUW. 
Mrs. Josephine R. Glasgow, former 
Vice-President from the North Atlantic 
Region, will speak on “Legislation for 
an Expanding Democracy”; and Dr. 
Hallie Farmer, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Legislative Program, will 
present various proposals for our legis- 
lative procedure. Delegates will then 
divide into groups to discuss “Demo- 
cratic Procedures in the Legislative 
Program” and draft recommendations. 

Dinner + An informal lobster dinner at 
one of Atlantic City’s famous sea-food 
restaurants has been arranged — with 
alternative fare if preferred. 
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Evening + No session scheduled; there 
will be balloting for officers, the voting 
to be by regions. 


Thursday, April 12 


Morning Session + Business meeting: 
summary of reports of discussion groups 
by Mrs. Frederic Gilstrap, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Rocky Mt. Region; vote on the 
Legislative Program; action on Report 
of Committee on Legislative Program. 


Afternoon Session + Business meeting: 
completion of voting on legislation; 
introduction of new officers. (When this 
business is completed, the rest of the 
afternoon will be free.) 


Evening Session + Fellowship meeting: 
presentation of the AAUW Achieve- 
ment Award; address on our fellowship 
philosophy by Dr. Rosamond Tuve, 
professor of English, Connecticut Col- 
lege, and former AAUW fellow; and 
greetings from international students. 


Friday, April 13 


Morning Session + Address, “The Inter- 
national Federation of University 
Women and the World Today,” by 
Dr. Frances Moran, member of the 
Irish Federation and President of 
IFUW (remembered by many AAUW 
members for her brilliant and moving 
speech at Toronto). Business session: 
reports, and a discussion of “ AAUW 
Dues” by the Treasurer, Mrs. Katha- 
rine E. White. 


Afternoon Session + Business meeting: 
vote on revision of By-Laws, including 
proposal to increase dues; reports of 
committees — Standards and Recogni- 
tion, Resolutions, Associate Members 
and other special committees. 


Dinner Meeting (formal dress optional) 
¢ Building for Peace: addresses by 
Charles Malik, U.N. delegate from 
Lebanon; Edith Sampson, alternate on 
the U.N. delegation from the United 


States. Closing of the convention. 
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Welcome to Convention Delegates! 


Dear AAUW Member: 


Atlantic City Branch, New Jersey State 
Division, and Haddon Hall Headquarters 
Hotel are waiting and eager to greet you, 
whether you come as delegate or visitor, 
for a whole week or only a few days. 

You will be packing a suitcase and 
asking what to bring. Be sure to take: 


(1) Letter of hotel confirming room reser- 
vation (to make reservation use the blank 
in the January JOURNAL) 


(2) AAUW membership card 
(3) Signed credential card 


“What clothes?” you may ask. We 
suggest : 


A warm top coat (April is between sea- 
sons. ) 

Suit and/or informal dresses, for sessions 
and reception 

Comfortable walking shoes 

Rain togs (It can happen here!) 

Old faithful dinner dress, if you wish 
(For the banquet, Friday evening, dinner 
dress is optional.) 

Hat (No hats at sessions; if you bring the 
Easter bonnet, be prepared to leave it in 
your room.) 


In making train reservations, you will 
come to Atlantic City via New York or 
Philadelphia, with a choice of five or six 
trains daily from each of these points. 
From New York, the train trip takes three 
hours; a little less from Philadelphia. 
One may also come by bus, or by plane 
via Washington, Philadelphia, or New 
York. But delegates should note that 
there are no evening planes or trains from 
Atlantic City. To enjoy the final session 
Friday evening, make your hotel reserva- 
tion through to Saturday, April 14. 

Atlantic City hotels provide their own 
transportation from station to hotel. 


Look for your specific hotel conveyance. 
If you are driving you will find plenty of 
cabins en route, and ample parking space 
when you arrive. 

Registration will be in the Stair Hall, 
Haddon Hall. The registration fee is 
$6.00 (in spite of rising costs) or $1.50 
per single day. There will be no advance 
registration by mail, but early arrivals 
may register on Sunday, 2-8 p.m. If 
you need help you will find hostesses in 
the hotel lobby, at the Convention Infor- 
mation Desk, the Registration Desk, and 
at scheduled meetings. 

Daily lists of registrants will be posted, 
with Atlantic City addresses. Watch the 
Bulletin Board for messages from your 
friends. 

Buy all your tickets when you register. 
This is necessary in order to get proper 
accommodations. These are the prices for 
various events (gratuities included on 
meals) : 


Banquet — $5.25 


Other special meals 
Regional Luncheon — $3.00 
State Presidents Luncheon — $3.00 
Lobster Dinner — $3.85 


Convention Daily (five issues) $1.00. (The 
Daily will be sent you by mail if desired. 
Send subscription to Mrs. Robert Johnston, 
Box 125, Brigantine, N. J.) 


Post-Convention Tours 
Vineland Training School (bus and lunch- 
eon) $1.50 


Seabrook Farms (bus and luncheon) $1.75 
Philadelphia Tour (including luncheon) 
$3.00 

U.N. Tour arranged for Monday in New 


York, if sufficient number sign up — price 
to be announced. 


The committee sincerely hopes that 
you will enjoy the convention arrange- 
ments, the complete luxury of the well 
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equipped hotels, the simplicity of the 
entertainment offered, and the exhilara- 
tion of the sea air and program. The only 
other ingredient you must supply — the 
animation, the life of the party; the rea- 
son for, the spark of the convention. 

The program allows plenty of time for 
rolling chair rides, walks and shopping on 
the Boardwalk, long looks at the ocean, 
and casual meals with friends old and 
new. The Convention Committee is doing 


its utmost to assure that you will get al] 
of these, and more, at the 1951 biennial 
meeting in Atlantic City. 


Puorse B. SHACKELForD 
Convention Manager 


May Bet 
Associate Manager 


Mary B. Joy, Guapys Levinson 
Assistant Managers 


Post-Convention Tours, April 14, 16 


For the additional interest and pleasure 
of those attending the convention in At- 
lantic City, a number of post-convention 
tours are being planned: 


No. 1 — Training School at Vineland, 
New Jersey 


Saturday, April 14 


This is the School for those whose minds 
stay always as a child’s. Its Director, Dr. 
Jacob, will arrange an interesting visit. 
The Women’s Board of Visitors will re- 
ceive and conduct the guests. Luncheon 
will be served at Maxim Cottage. Tour 
leaves Haddon Hall by bus at 11:00 a.m. 
Mrs. W. Howard Sharp, vice-president, 
New Jersey State Division, and member 
of Cumberland County Branch, is hostess 
and chairman. The number will be limited 
to the first 35 purchasing tickets. Bus will 
return to Haddon Hall at 4:00 p.m. 
Cost — $1.50, including luncheon. 


No. 2— Seabrook Farms, Bridgeton, 
New Jersey 


Saturday, April 14 


Seabrook Farms is the largest integrated 
frozen foods operation in the nation. It 
covers 40,000 acres, grossing $17,000,000 
a year. Baby lima beans — quick frozen, 
some 20,000,000 pounds of them — are 
the major product. In addition, the Farms 
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are nationally famous for their experi- 
ments in human relations. Estonians are 
the most recent group of workers. Lunch- 
eon and tea will be served. The Tour 
leaves Haddon Hall at 10:30 a.m. by bus. 
Miss Marian Glaeser and Mrs. Dorothy 
Chapman, associated with the Farms and 
members of Cumberland County Branch, 
will be hostesses and chairmen. The tour 
will be limited to the first 65 purchasing 
tickets. Buses will return to Haddon Hall 
at 4:00 p.m. Cost — $1.75, including lunch- 
eon and tea. 


These two tours are planned primarily 
for those staying over for the weekend or 
part of it. Others are welcome. Buses will 
return to Atlantic City in time for trains 
to Philadelphia and New York. Mrs. 
James E. Shepherd and Mrs. Norman 
Hosler, AAUW members from Garden 
City, Long Island, will assist in arrange- 
ments at Atlantic City. Since both tours 
are limited as to numbers, it is advisable 
to purchase tickets in advance; address 
the Tours Chairman (see below). 


No. 3 — Historical Philadelphia 
Saturday, April 14 


Independence Hall, Betsy Ross House, 
old and new Philadelphia, will be seen on 
this tour; there will be visits to the in- 
comparable gardens in the suburbs. The 
tour leaves the clubhouse at 1:30 P.M.; 





CONVENTION TOURS 


luncheon will be served previously. Dean 
Gertrude Peabody of Temple University 
will be chairman and hostess. Cost — 
$3.00, including luncheon. 

This tour is planned primarily for those 
leaving Philadelphia during the evening; 
others, of course, are welcome. By leaving 
Atlantic City at 8:30 or 10:30 a.m. it is 
possible to have this delightful experience 
during the stopover. 


There will be possibilities for a few to 
see the Longwood Gardens at Wilming- 
ton, Delaware; Valley Forge; or Bryn 
Mawr College; but because of limited 
time and the difficulties of registration no 
organized tours to these points will be 
arranged. If you are interested in any of 
these three possibilities, please write to 
Dean Gertrude Peabody, Temple Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; or to 
the Tours Chairman (see below). We will 
be glad to assist you. 


No. 4— The U.N. at Flushing 
Meadows and New York City 


Monday, April 16 

This tour is planned for those who will be 
in New York City for the weekend. Since 
the sessions of the U.N. cannot be sched- 


uled in advance it will not be possible to 
plan details. The tour will be limited to 
first 30 purchasing tickets. Seats at the 
Assembly or the Security Council must 
be secured in advance. There is no charge 
for seats, but they are limited in number 
and must be secured early. Address Dr. 
Janet H. Robb, 47 East 64th Street, New 
York City 21, New York, who is chair- 
man and hostess, assisted by Miss Frances 
McGillicuddy. Or write the Tours Chair- 
man. Cost will be determined by the num- 
ber who may be interested. Price of ticket 
is nominal. 

This tour is well worth any effort, even 
though it cannot be outlined more defi- 
nitely at this time. Anyone interested 
should write Dr. Robb, or the Tours 
Chairman, as soon as possible, so that we 
can meet your desires. 


All tours will be closed, as far as pur- 
chasing tickets is concerned, on Wednes- 
day evening, April 11. 

These plans are for your pleasure and 
we are at your service! 


Piuma B. Batren (Mrs. ALBERT B.) 
Tours Chairman, AAUW Convention 
113 E. Dickinson Street 

Woodstown, New Jersey 





Report of the Committee 
on Associate Membership 


Because of the great interest shown in the 
question of associate membership at the 
AAUW national convention, June 1949, 
and the diversity of opinion expressed by 
delegates regarding it, the President of 
AAUW was instructed by the convention 
to appoint a special committee to institute 
a study of this question. This study was 
intended to include such considerations as 
“the status of associate membership in 
the various branches, conditions under 
which they are admitted, and the prospect 
as to the situation under our present 
policy.” 

In the light of its instructions, the com- 
mittee appointed assumed that its func- 
tions were: (1) to secure from the indi- 
vidual branches facts regarding their 
practices and attitudes toward associate 
membership; (2) to arrive at objective 
conclusions regarding associate member- 
ship based on the facts submitted by the 
branches; and (3) to submit these facts 
and conclusions to the AAUW Board of 
Directors and to the AAUW By-Laws 
Committee for their guidance in formulat- 
ing recommendations regarding associate 
membership compatible with the opinion 
of the majority of the present members. 

The committee appointed to study as- 
sociate membership consisted of the fol- 
lowing persons: Mrs. Russell R. Benson, 
Indianapolis, Indiana; Miss Eleanor H. 
Little, Guilford, Connecticut; Miss Mary 
Parden, Iowa City, Iowa; Mrs. Forster 
R. Smith, Palo Alto, California; and Miss 
Katherine Warren, Tallahassee, Florida, 
chairman. The committee represented 
various regions of the United States and 
all points of view regarding the associate 
membership problem. The study made by 
the committee was based on information 
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derived from questionnaires sent through 
state presidents to all branches of the 
AAUW and on figures secured from the 
Headquarters office. The responsibility 
for the distribution of the questionnaires, 
their receipt, and the compilation of data 
from and for the nine regions was divided 
among the five members of the committee. 
The chairman assumed responsibility for 
bringing together into a final report all 
data compiled from the regions. This was 
submitted to the committee as a whole at 
a meeting held in Washington. 

The Headquarters office of AAUW 
supplied the committee with the 1949- 
50 AAUW membership figures for all 
branches and with figures on associate 
members for the 838 branches reporting 
associate members. Using these figures, 
the committee computed the percentage 
of associate members by branches, by 
states, and by regions. The average per- 
centage by regions was 9.8 percent, rang- 
ing from 6.35 percent in the South At- 
lantic Region to 12.4 percent in the South- 
west Central Region. The highest per- 
centage for any one state was 18 percent. 
In a total of 838 branches reporting as- 
sociate members, 635 had less than 15 
percent associate members, with 139 
branches having none or less than 1 per- 
cent. Ninety-seven branches reported 20 
percent or more associate members, with 
two branches having between 50 and 60 
percent. In no branch, however, would the 
exclusion of associate members have re- 
duced the branch in numbers below the 
minimum number of members required 
by the AAUW By-Laws for the main- 
tenance of a branch. 

A questionnaire designed to obtain 4 
frank and free expression of the opinion 
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of all branches regarding the question was 
sent by the five members of the committee 
to all state presidents, who in turn for- 
warded the questionnaires to all branch 
presidents. In a total of 1,141 branches, 
947 responded. This study therefore rep- 
resents the opinion of 83 percent of all 
branches of AAUW as reflected by branch 
presidents’ reports. 

The three most pertinent questions con- 
tained in the questionnaire were: 
(1) Does your branch favor retention of asso- 
ciate membership? 
(2) How would your branch organization have 
been affected if proposal of By-Laws Commit- 
tee to eliminate associate membership had been 
adopted in June 1949? 
(3) Is the trend in your branch toward in- 


creasing or decreasing the number of associate 
members? 


Some answers to question (2) made it 
evident that the reporting president was 
not familiar with the proposals of the By- 
Laws Committee pertaining to associate 
membership presented at the convention 
in June 1949. These proposals allowed for 
the retention of all present associate mem- 
bers but recommended the discontinuance 
of the provision in the By-Laws for future 
acceptance of associate members. Those 
presidents who misunderstood question 
(2) assumed that the discontinuance of 
the associate membership provision would 
mean the loss of their present associate 
members. The committee felt that such 
misunderstanding on the part of some 
branch presidents invalidated their re- 
sponses to question (1), and therefore 
answers to both questions (1) and (2) 
on these questionnaires were disregarded. 
Only those answers which indicated a clear 
understanding of questions (1) and (2) 
were tabulated. 

In a total of 947 branches responding to 
the questionnaire, 718 voted unequivo- 
cally for the retention of associate mem- 
bership, 174 voted against. Three hundred 
and thirty branches stated that the elimi- 
nation of the associate membership provi- 
sion would have little or no effect on the 
organization of their branches, whereas 


240 branches indicated that such elimina- 
tion would adversely affect their organiza- 
tion. Such adverse effects, as reported by 
branch presidents, would consist of the 
loss — erroneously assumed — of a few 
or several capable members who were 
making a valuable contribution to the 
branch; (2) loss of the branch contribu- 
tion to the intellectual life of those few 
women who had been prevented for vari- 
ous reasons from completing their college 
work; and (3) the creation of hard feelings 
in the community toward the Association 
for its “exclusive” policy of membership. 

Three hundred and thirty-four branches 
indicated that the trend in their branches 
was neither to increase nor to decrease the 
number of associate members; the situa- 
tion was static. It was evident from the 
data compiled that the majority of the 
branches reporting do not actively solicit 
associate members, but merely accept 
those seeking membership who meet the 
necessary qualifications or who transfer 
from other branches. One hundred forty- 
eight stated that the trend in their 
branches was to increase the number of 
associate members; 268 indicated that the 
trend was to decrease their number. 

After a careful and objective study of 
the compiled statistical data on member- 
ship in the 838 branches for 1949-50 and 
of answers to the questionnaires from 947 
branches, the committee arrived at the 
following conclusions: 

(1) There is no evidence that associate 
members are essential in number to the 
life of any branch since: (a) by far the 
majority of branches have less than 
15 percent associate members; (b) 139 
branches have no associate members or 
less than 1 percent; (c) even in the 97 
branches with more than 20 percent as- 
sociate members, only 18 reported fewer 
than 25 national members, and only 4 
had fewer than 15 national members; (d) 
regardless of earlier verbal protests, in 
answering the questionnaire no branch 
stated that its existence would have been 
jeopardized by being unable to enroll 
more associate members. 
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(2) It is possible that in some few in- 
stances the quality of leadership and 
service of the individual associate member 
has been essential to the successful func- 
tioning of an individual branch. 

(3) If associate members could not be 
accepted, some branches would be con- 
cerned with a problem of “public rela- 
tions.”” Such would be the case if they 
were unable to accept as associate mem- 
bers those women in the community who 
though not holding degrees from an ap- 
proved college or university are prominent 
in the community and have a definite con- 
tribution to make to the work of AAUW. 

(4) Therefore the overwhelming vote 
of the branch presidents (713 in a total of 
947 responding to the questionnaire) in 
favor of the retention of the associate 
membership provision in our By-Laws ap- 
pears to be a subjective reaction centered 
around (a) loss of a limited number of 
future associate members who might be 
valuable to the branches, and (b) concern 
over a problem of public relations; rather 
than an objective reaction concerned with 
(a) loss of strength of organization by loss 
of essential numbers and (b) the standards 


and purposes of AAUW. 


Patience and Research 


Again and again the members of the 
committee in studying the questionnaires 
from branches were impressed by the fact 
that there appears to be a lack of clarity 
on the part of members of AAUW as to 
whether the American Association of 
University Women is (a) an organization 
of university graduates from approved in- 
stitutions or (b) an association of women 
with college or university experience. 
There equally appeared to be a lack of 
clarity on the part of AAUW members 
as to the primary purpose of AAUW. Is it 
an organization to foster higher educa- 
tional standards for women (a purpose 
which the membership restrictions are 
designed to serve), or is it an organization 
to promote a program of adult education, 
to promote greater interest in civic im- 
provement, or to admit “congenial spir- 
its” to fellowship? 

It was the opinion of the members of 
the Committee on Associate Membership 
that these are the two fundamental ques- 
tions to be answered by our Association 
through its delegated representatives. If 
and when these questions are answered, 
the problem of associate membership will 
be resolved. 

KATHERINE WARREN, chairman 
Committee on Associate Membership 


There is reason to believe that cancer will not be undone by a 
bolt from the blue, by any dramatic and decisive break-through, 
but rather will it give way before persistent research. . . . We 
must resign ourselves to whittling away at this mass of mystery, 
and gradually, imperceptibly, the truth will emerge, so that a his- 


torian of the future. . 


. will not be able to fix the day of the 


month or the year when victory was achieved. 


— CHARLES CAMERON 


Scientific Director, American Cancer Society 





Some Current Contributions 
of AAUW Fellows to Science 


Newspapers have widely quoted a recent 
appeal for training of women scientists, 
published as an editorial in the Bulletin of 
Atomic Scientists. The writer points out 
that America is far behind the nations of 
Europe, and Russia in particular, in uti- 
lizing women in the scientific fields. In 
preparing for a long period of emergency, 
it is urged, leaders in American educa- 
tion — 

would be guilty of a fateful omission if they did 
not consider, at the present time, the necessity 
of bringing about a radical change in the ac- 
customed American attitude toward the study 
of science, medicine, and engineering by 
women. 

The AAUW may feel some satisfaction 
in reflecting that the Association has been 
opposing the “accustomed attitude” to- 
ward women in science for many years. 
Since 1890, the Association’s fellowships 
have assisted women to pursue knowledge 
in the fields of their interests, whatever 
they might be, and many of the fellow- 
ships have helped to train women who are 
now contributing to scientific research or 
training students in the sciences. 

For example, Lucy W. Pickett was one 
of the team developed by Emma P. Carr 
(also an AAUW fellow) that made the 
Chemistry Department at Mount Holyoke 
College famous, both for research and for 
successful training of istudents. For the 
past three years Dr. Pickett, who is pro- 
fessor of chemistry at Mount Holyoke, 
has served as principal investigator in re- 
search done under contract with the Office 
of Naval Research on ultraviolet absorp- 
tion spectra and chemical activity of 
amines and related compounds. Some of 
her studies on ultraviolet absorption spec- 
tra were published last year in the Journal 
of the American Chemical Society. 

Marion Maclean Davis, at the National 


Bureau of Standards, is doing “chemical 
research of a fundamental nature,” to 
which the Office of Naval Research con- 
tributes financial support. Her title is 
physical organic chemist. She writes: 


I am happy to say that the attitude of the 
National Bureau of Standards toward profes- 
sional women makes working here a real pleas- 
ure. My administrative superiors in the Chem- 
istry Division have done their utmost to pro- 
vide suitable working quarters, equipment, 
and technical assistance. Professional recogni- 
tion of this sort would have come less easily, 
however, if I had not been able, through the 
assistanee of an AAUW fellowship, to obtain 
the Ph.D. degree. 


Among fellows in chemistry who have 
recently reported publications in scien- 
tific journals are: June F. Zimmerman, 
assistant professor of chemistry, Penn- 
sylvania College for Women, who has 
been working on the kinetics of respiration 
of living tissue (onion root is her latest 
subject of investigation); Elizabeth Dyer, 
associate professor of chemistry, Uni- 
versity of Delaware; Gertrude Kornfeld, 
research chemist at Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany; and Margaret K. Seikel, assistant 
professor of chemistry, Wellesley College, 
whose work has been assisted by a recent 
grant of $1,500 given to the college for 
purchase of a spectrophotometer. 

Birgit Vennesland, associate professor 
of biochemistry, University of Chicago, 
received the 1950 Stephen Halls Award 
of the American Society of Plant Physi- 
ologists last year. 

Of the physicists, Pauline Morrow Aus- 
tin reports two studies in weather radar 
research published in the Jourxal of Mete- 
orology in 1950. A staff member at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, she 
manages to combine research with rearing 
a family. 
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Alice H. Armstrong is on leave this year 
from her post as chairman of the Physics 
Department at Wellesley, for work on 
nuclear reactions at the University of 
California Scientific Laboratory at Los 
Alamos. 

Herta R. Leng, associate professor of 
physics at Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, is teaching undergraduate and grad- 
uate courses in atomic and nuclear phys- 
ics, and recently made a practical contri- 
bution to instruction in these subjects by 
a published article on “How to Demon- 
strate Radioactivity with Minimum 
Equipment.” 

Helen Jupnik, who gave up the second 
half of her AAUW fellowship in 1942 for 
important defense work, is co-author of a 
book now in press, Phase Microscopy. She 
is senior research physicist in the research 
laboratory of the American Optical Com- 
pany. 

Several of our scientists are engaged in 
cancer research. Margaret Keating Der- 
inger is biologist in the Genetics Unit of 
the National Cancer Institute, Bethesda, 
Maryland, doing studies of factors which 
influence various kinds of tumors in mice 
and their inheritance. 

Irena Eiger Roberts, after two years as 
a senior research fellow at the National 
Cancer Institute, is now research associate 
at Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
D. C. Reports of her research have ap- 
peared in the Journal of Cellular and 
Comparative Physiology and the Journal 
of Bacteriology. 

Janet Howell Clark, besides her re- 
sponsibilities as Dean of Women and pro- 
fessor of biophysics, University of Roches- 
ter, is doing research on radiation and 
cancer on a grant from the Jane C. Child 
Memorial Fund. 

Helen R. Downes, professor of chem- 
istry and executive officer of the Chem- 
istry Department, Barnard College, was 
for some years engaged in cancer research 
at Memorial Hospital, New York, and 
now reports that she is “at work on the 
slow business of writing a biochemistry 
textbook.” 
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The last time we heard from Elizabeth 
Shull Russell, was two years ago when she 
reported on the loss caused by the Bar 
Harbor fire disaster to the Jackson Labo- 
ratory, famous cancer research center in 
Maine. At that time most of the stocks of 
inbred mice which she had been breeding 
for research on heredity were destroyed. 
But now her work is in full swing again: 
Mrs. Shull reports five papers, published 
in Genetics and Zoologica, as well as 
papers presented at the Genetics Society. 
She explains: 


In studies such as these, the nature of the 
characters isn’t always interesting, at least to 
the layman, only the idea behind the study. 
However, one of the main characters I am 
studying is an anemia very much like human 
pernicious anemia, and it is to be hoped that 
some of our findings may be of use in suggest- 
ing factors affecting human difficulties. 
Another type of research work has had to do 
with detailed study of the “vital statistics” of 
various kinds of pure-bred mice. We study the 
complete life-histories of these inbred animals, 
from birth to death, and we are finding out a 
great deal about hereditary factors affecting 
the incidence of many kinds of pathology. This 
work is also connected with the Jackson Labo- 
ratory’s work as the chief supplier of inbred 
mice for medical research all over the country. 


Mrs. Shull is research associate at Jack- 
son Laboratory, and is also the mother of 
four children. This year she is president 
of the new Mount Desert Island Branch 
of AAUW — “‘a job I was willing to take 
on,” she explains, “largely because of my 
great belief in the AAUW fellowships and 
what they have achieved for many women 
over the years.” 

Research in radar or cancer carries obvi- 
ous suggestions of value; other lines of in- 
vestigation of our scientist fellows are 
often too technical for popular report — 
yet it is just such specialized studies that 
are pushing out the boundaries of knowl- 
edge in the various fields of science. One 
example is the research of Ruth V. Dippell 
in genetics for which she received the $500 
research award, given by Sigma Delta 
Epsilon, graduate women’s research soci- 
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ety. A paper reporting some of her investi- 
gations appeared in Heredity, 1950. Miss 
Dippell is research associate in zoology at 
Indiana University. 

Sally Hughes-Schrader, research asso- 
ciate, Zoology Department, Columbia 
University, continues her cytological stud- 
ies, several of which have appeared in 
Chromosoma and in Advances in Genetics. 
She reports a recent field trip to Costa 
Rica. 

Geneva Sayre, who held an AAUW 
fellowship last year, has been working on 
classification of American varieties of a 
very difficult group of rock-growing 
mosses. She has three papers in press, has 
been elected chairman of the School of 
Arts and Sciences, Russell Sage College, 
and member of a special committee on 
mosses of the International Botanical 
Congress. 

Ethel Browne Harvey is engaged in 
writing a book on the American sea 
urchin. She is a trustee of the famous 
Marine Biological Laboratory at Woods 
Hole. 

Barbara Blanchard Oakeson is co-au- 
thor of a book, just published, on Three 
Species of Peromyseus. Three months of 
her fellowship year, 1949-50, were spent 
at Mountain Village, Alaska, studying the 
nesting cycle of the Gambel sparrow. A 
part of her investigation was the analysis 
of thyroid and other endocrine glands 
during the nesting cycle—a study of 
interest to physiologists. Mrs. Oakeson is 
assistant professor of zoology, Santa 
Barbara College, University of California. 

Evelyn B. Man has continued her re- 
search at the School of Medicine, Yale 
University, where she is assistant professor 
in biochemistry. She has been doing stud- 
ies of iodine in blood serum in relation to 
liver and thyroid disease, as well as other 
research on the blood. Since 1948 she re- 
ports 10 papers published. 

Myra M. Sampson, professor of zoology 
at Smith College, is investigating the ef- 
fect on bone development of vitamin A 
and thyroxin deficiencies. 

Helen T. Parsons, pioneer in nutrition 


research, has this year received a grant of 
$10,000 under the Research Marketing 
Act, administered by the Department of 
Agriculture, for a study of the thiamine 
and riboflavin requirements of young 
women. Dr. Parsons is professor of home 
economics at the University of Wisconsin. 

Ethel Burack, associate professor of 
anatomy, Albany Medical College, is con- 
cerned with the general problems of 
changes which occur in ageing. Along this 
line she is preparing for publication a 
study of “The Effect of Age of the Donor 
and of the Host on the Survival of Trans- 
planted Ovaries.” 

Mildred E. Kamner is clinical instructor 
in medicine, New York University Post- 
Graduate Medical School, as well as assist- 
ant attending physician, University Hos- 
pital, and assistant visiting physician, 
Bellevue Hospital. She has been doing 
research on thyroid activity, and two re- 
ports of these investigations were pub- 
lished last year in Endocrinology. 

Last June at the centennial commence- 
ment of the Women’s Medical College, 
Jane Sands Robb was given an honorary 
D.Sc. degree — having received the M.D. 
from the college in 1918. She was also 
recipient of the first Alumnae Achieve- 
ment Award. The citation for the degree 
was as follows: 


As a student, a teacher and an investigator of 
the physiology and biochemistry of the heart, 
she has by her studies on heart muscle added 
greatly to the fundamental knowledge of that 
important structure. The beautiful series of 
researches planned and executed with precision 
over a span of years are a valuable lesson to 
investigators young and old in showing what a 
reasoned, continuing and developing program 
upon one special problem can contribute to the 
whole field of cardiology. 


Dr. Robb’s published studies in the 
field of cardiac research number 60. 

Years ago, Dr. Robb wrote of what the 
AAUW fellowship meant to her, coming 
as it did when she was struggling to con- 
tinue her research in spite of ill health and 
the necessity to support herself and her 
parents. She said then, “It seems probable 
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that without this aid either my research 
spirit or my physical body might have 
perished. With the fellowship both sur- 
vived.” 

Mathematics, of course, is a field that 
gains importance — or at least, public 
recognition — in a period of mobilization. 
It is gratifying to have word from Ilse L. 
Novak that after two years of teaching at 
Wellesley (following her 1947-48 fellow- 
ship research on consistency in mathe- 
matical logic) she has been awarded the 
Jewett Fellowship of the Bell Telephone 
Company for 1950-51. She will have a 
paper appearing shortly in Fundamental 
Mathematics, and has contributed several 
abstracts and reviews to mathematical 
publications. 

Miriam C. Ayer has received a grant 
from the McDowell Research Fund to 
reduce her teaching load at Wellesley 
College (she is assistant professor in the 
Department of Mathematics), in order 
that she may extend studies in mathe- 
matical theory made while holding the 
AAUW fellowship in 1948-49. 

Dorothy Maharam Stone, who is this 
year visiting professor of mathematics at 
Wellesley College, reports papers in the 
Transactions of the American Mathe- 
matical Society for 1949 and 1950. At the 
International Congress of Mathemati- 
cians, held at Harvard University last 
year, Mrs. Stone was member of a panel 
to draft a report on algebraic aspects of 
measure theory. She is another of our 
fellows who has combined family and 
professional interests. 

Margaret Elliott, 1948-49 fellow, also 
has contributions in the Transactions of 
the American Mathematical Society for 
1949 and 1950. She is instructor in mathe- 
matics at Washington University, St. 
Louis. 

Marguerite Lehr, associate professor of 
mathematics at Bryn Mawr College, has 
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been on leave, spending five weeks at the 
Institute of Mathematical Statistics, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, and three 
months in France at the Institut H. 
Poincaré and the Bibliothéque National — 
in particular to hear the probability 
theory discussed, before it is written. 
The foregoing paragraphs have given a 
few notes on some of the AAUW fellows 
in science from whom we have heard re- 
cently. There are many more. But the 
Association is equally proud of the contri- 
butions of its many fellows in literature, 
languages, history, economics, and other 
branches of the humanities. Sir Richard 
Livingstone, speaking recently at the 
meeting of the Association of American 
Colleges, said: 
The sea of civilization is clothed in different 
colors. . . . I believe the current which since 
the beginning of the century has carried the 
world along is beginning to lose strength; that 
a new age is coming . . . looking to the hu- 
man spirit rather than to science for salvation 
. . » for guidance and support. 


Whether such a change is in prospect or 
not, the AAUW rejoices that today in both 
the sciences and the humanities able 
women scholars are working more effec- 
tively because of the encouragement and 
assistance of AAUW fellowships. 

In 1889 the first Fellowship Committee 

of the Association (then the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae) recommended the 
establishment of a fellowship, with this 
plea: 
Our motive is not sympathy for girls who 
would like to study a little more; it is to offer 
an additional incentive to gifted women to be 
the guides and examples of the younger stu- 
dents, and to enable the few who are capable 
of doing the hardest kind of intellectual work 
to aid in the long task of wresting knowledge 
from nature. 


In today’s records of AAUW fellows, 
that hope is being richly fulfilled. 


— 
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Our Economic Objectives 


in Mobilizing for Defense 


In building the defense program in the 
United States today, there are two dis- 
tinct objectives before us: (1) to increase 
total production — so that we can in- 
crease our production of military goods 
and at the same time minimize the decline 
in our standard of living; and (2) to main- 
tain some stability of prices and wages — 
so that people on fixed incomes (pensioners, 
landlords, college professors) won’t be 
squeezed to the wall by inflation, nor 
people on low incomes pushed below the 
safety line. 

There is something of a dilemma here. 
A mild but steady increase in prices may 
actually stimulate production while rigid 
price control may restrain it; and at the 
same time, of course, price increases hurt 
the low-income and fixed-income groups, 
while price control protects them against 
inequities and undue hardship. However, 
this incompatibility is not basic; galloping 
inflation is bad for production as well as 
consumption. Therefore the civilian’s job 
as consumer is to make the public con- 
scious of the importance of keeping prices 
down. Here are three points that need to 
be established: 


The implications of our first objective — to 
increase total production. — Let’s take a 
simple, if loose, analogy. If a housewife is 
suddenly confronted with an extra guest 
for dinner, she will divide up the existing 
fare as best she can on the spur of the 
moment; but if it develops that the new- 
comer plans to stay for several weeks, she 
will provide more food for each meal if 
possible. In the same way, we have had to 
share for some time now an increasing part 
of our Gross National Product with de- 
fense production. If we continue at a level 
of partial mobilization —- perhaps three 


million men under arms and $40 billion of 
our total annual production directed to 
defense — we can hope to continue to ex- 
pand productive capacity itself (provide 
more for each meal, as it were) so that the 
total supply of goods and services will 
continue to increase. If, however, partial 
mobilization is replaced by total mobiliza- 
tion, defense production will take a larger 
and larger share of the existing total of 
goods and services, because then we won’t 
be able to expand the source of supply by 
producing more factories and machinery. 
This is clear the minute you stop to think 
about it, and sooner or later everybody 
comes to see it, too. We think AAUW 
social studies committees can hasten that 
understanding. 


The implications of our second objective — 
to maintain some stability of prices and 
wages. — Success in expanding production 
does not prevent inflation, although many 
people think so. Growth in the total of 
production means less pressure toward in- 
flation; but the basic problem persists. 
The Research and Policy Committee of 
the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment explains the problem this way: 


. individuals and businesses earn income 
from production, whether the production is for 
military purposes or for non-military purposes, 
but the goods and services available for them 
to buy come only from the non-military pro- 
duction. As military expenditures rise, the gap 
between total production and non-military 
production rises, and so does the gap between 
incomes and the supplies available to be bought 
with those incomes. 


And in a JouRNAL editorial (Winter 1951) 
we wrote: 


So long as we maintain any defense program 
at all. there has to be in the nature of the case a 
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persistent discrepancy between the total of in- 
come available for spending and the total of 
consumer goods available for sale. The size of 
this discrepancy varies with the size of the de- 
fense program; but (counter measures aside) it 
can never fall to zero. 


The relationship of defense financing to de- 
fense production. — Production is one side 
of the medal, and finance the other side. 
At every point money is related to goods 
and services. And since that relationship 
is so intimate, how we finance defense 
production matters. It’s not enough to 
say, “Find the money somewhere, any- 
where. Only find it.” 

Theoretically, all the government has to 
do to finance defense production is to bor- 
row from the banks, and then compete 
with the rest of the customers for ma- 
terials and labor. This is the simplest way 
— and in the first instance, least painful, 
because it doesn’t seem to squeeze the in- 
dividual consumer. But fairly soon it leads 
to uncontrolled inflation, because a greatly 
increased supply of money is pursuing a 
given amount of goods and services. 

At the other extreme the government 
can finance defense production completely 
by taxes that fall directly on consumers — 
income taxes and excise (or sales) taxes. 
This would minimize inflation. The gov- 
ernment would be taking money out of 
customers’ pockets instead of competing 
with them in the market on created 
credit; and the government, by taxing 
goods and services, would be constantly 
discouraging spending. 

Actually we settled for a compromise 
arrangement in World War II; and we will 
settle for a compromise arrangement 
again. But the closer we can come to a 
“pay-as-you-go” program, the better. 
This means leaning heavily, but not ex- 
clusively, on taxation. And taxation for 
this purpose means leaning heavily, but 
not exclusively, on personal income taxes 
and on excise taxes. For the rest, govern- 
ment borrowing should mean, primarily, 
personal savings — in short, defense bonds 
so that cash is transferred from consumers 
and not created by the banking system. 
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The meaning of these objectives and 
their implications must be driven home to 
every civilian consumer. Some branches 
have already organized small committees 
that can put these three propositions be- 
fore other women’s groups, civic groups, 
church groups — and men’s groups too. 
Here are other ways in which you can 
focus public attention on the problem of 
inflation: 

Call on your mayor to appoint the 
citizens advisory committee requested by 
the Director of the Office of Price Stabili- 
zation on February 4, 1951. Point out that 
several women should be included on any 
group that proposes to interpret and facili- 
tate price control regulations. Then im- 
press upon the mayor’s committee the 
importance of an organized program, not 
only to explain price control regulations 
(which is of course important) but also to 
publicize and dramatize the importance of 
taxes, savings, and other measures that 
serve to restrain this excess of purchasing 
power over consumer goods. 

Make sure that low-income groups, 
whose earnings in relative terms may be 
growing faster than the earnings of other 
groups, fully understand why they too 
must save a part of their increased income 
— if they are above the danger line. Also, 
see that they are intelligently instructed in 
how to support price control. 

Why not do a little pricing too — to see 
what is happening to the cost of living? 
Follow a few standard or basic items, such 
as sheets or pillow cases, nylon hosiery, or 
hamburger. Price these items on the same 
day of each month in the same one or 
two or three stores. Pick some items that 
are under control and some that are not. 

We have no illusion that you can talk 
prices down, but we do think you can 
make people conscious of the importance 
of keeping prices down. As Dr. Persia 
Campbell says, “A shared and accepted 
objective cannot be established through 
legislation. Legislation is never more than 
an instrument of public policy.” 


EpItH SHERRARD 
Social Studies Associate 
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Education in the News 





Education and Freedom 


“We all talk about freedom” — and some 
of us do something about it. The Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin reported this autumn 
that it was “going to teach its new fresh- 
men just what this thing called freedom is 
all about — what it means and how it 
came to be.” This opportunity to learn is 
in the form of a series of fifteen lectures on 
“Freedom in the Modern World” by dis- 
tinguished national leaders in the great 
areas of modern living. 

Some educators may question not only 
the method of direct inculcation of such a 
subject, but also whether “freedom” can 
be taught as such. Those perhaps are 
questions upon which professional educa- 
tors may delight to dwell while the rest of 
us applaud any attempt to enlighten the 
“next generation” so that it may do bet- 
ter than our own. 

Educational institutions are deeply con- 
cerned about the relation of education to 
the traditional American concepts of free- 
dom as expressed in our many bills of 
rights and interpreted by our courts and 
our people all over this land. Headquar- 
ters mail — news releases, presidents’ re- 
ports, alumnae publications — this year 
has brought almost daily proof that our 
college students are being given the evi- 
dence they need to determine for them- 
selves the value of these freedoms in rela- 
tion to the problems of “one world”’ in the 
twentieth century. 


UMST and Higher Education 


Of all the matters affecting education to- 
day, none is more significant for the fate 
of institutions of higher learning than the 
decision on universal military service and 
training. The public has studied the daily 
reports from the hearings on this subject 
before the subcommittee of the Senate 


Armed Services Committee and the House 
Armed Services Committee. It is impos- 
sible to deal with the issues in the space 
available here. On the other hand, we can- 
not ignore them as they reach the inner- 
most heart of America and of its educa- 
tional system. 

The part which a remarkable and ex- 
traordinarily able woman, Mrs. Anna 
Rosenberg, Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense, is taking in these hearings is of 
itself news. 

The impact of defense needs for man- 
power was the major topic of discussion at 
the annual meeting of the Association of 
American Colleges in January, as it has 
been at other educational meetings all 
autumn and winter. Which men and 
women are going to supply the defense 
military and civilian needs? The armed 
forces plead that young men of eighteen 
are the most available source and it may 
be that Congress will agree. They may be 
drafted for over two years for service and 
training. Under such a plan the educators 
see their colleges denuded of men stu- 
dents, a disproportionate responsibility 
placed upon the women students, and 
educated leadership for the future badly 
crippled. It is true that the Department 
of Defense has asked that a maximum of 
75,000 able men students be deferred each 
year for college training, but educators 
contend that the number is inadequate, 
even with women still in our colleges, to 
keep some institutions functioning and to 
provide the country’s future leadership 
and professionally trained people. 

The colleges are obliged to face other 
difficulties. The most pressing probably is 
financial survival, but there are many 
others. It is reported that an average of 
15 percent of college faculties will no 
longer be needed, a situation which will 
produce much hardship among teachers 
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and imbalance in faculty organization. 
Financial straits will send many a college 
president searching once more for govern- 
ment educational contracts to “undergird 
the budget.” 

One way of making up for the loss of 
men students is to gather more women 
into the colleges, and it is clear that the 
competition for girls will be even more 
keen than it was during the last war. 
Among other reasons for this are the GI- 
expanded facilities of the colleges which 
need to be filled, and the smaller over-all 
student pool because of the low birthrate 
in the thirties. Parents will need to study 
carefully the educational advantages of- 
fered by the competing institutions. 

Whether UMST is adopted in the form 
presently proposed or with some modifica- 
tions, there can be no doubt that it 
will bring profound changes to education 
and to the country. 


Elementary Teachers, Liberally 
Trained 


The need for elementary teachers, intensi- 
fied by the present emergency, following 
so close upon the war-induced shortage, 
makes it big news that our women’s col- 
leges have launched special efforts to 
adapt their programs so that there will be 
more well trained teachers for the young- 
est of our school children. Smith, Mount 
Holyoke, and Wellesley are working to- 
gether to find ways to prepare their stu- 
dents for elementary school teaching in 
the public schools. 

At all of these colleges there are courses 
designed for teacher preparation, but each 
college has the problem of working out a 
program which will satisfy the various 
state certification requirements. The prin- 
cipal difficulty is finding time for as much 
practice teaching as some states require. 
Mount Holyoke is trying to solve this 
problem by released time for practice 
teaching in the local schools of South 
Hadley. The Education Departments at 
Smith and Wellesley, having their own 
campus schools, can do a great deal within 
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the regular college schedule, and are hop- 
ing to develop further a program that will 
make it unnecessary for their graduates to 
spend a whole year after college trying to 
fulfill practice teaching requirements. 

Interest in elementary school teaching 
is keen among the undergraduates at all 
three of the colleges. The technicalities of 
certification are dampening this enthusi- 
asm, but most of the candidates realize the 
great importance of plenty of actual 
schoolroom experience. 


Budgets for Education 


Should one write, “Budgets for Educa- 
tion: Where Are They?” or simply, “ Edu- 
cation Needs More Money!”’ It’s the same 
thing. Inflation has hit our school system 
as it has hit every individual. What can 
one do about it? 

First, every AAUW member will want 
to be informed in order to do her part to 
see that basic educational values are sup- 
ported. Most of the necessary data on 
finances and their relation to educational 
values and needs is available in each home 
town; and for higher education, alumnae 
everywhere have been sent the bad news. 
The best single brief statement on this 
subject is The Impact of Inflation upon 
Higher Education, published January 2, 
1951 by the Commission on Financing 
Higher Education of the Association of 
American Universities with grants from 
the Rockefeller Foundation and the Car- 
negie Corporation. The Commission has 
issued this study as an interim report, 
‘because the prospect of a continuing and 
rapidly increasing inflation is so serious.” 

An important paragraph from this re- 
port goes to the heart of the matter: 


Rising educational costs will bring proposals 
for some kind of general federal subsidy to 
higher education. Fiscal policies to halt infla- 
tionary trends would constitute a major con- 
tribution by the federal government to the 
welfare of higher education. If inflation con- 
tinues, a federal subsidy would not catch up 
with or adequately alleviate the dire effects of 
inflation upon our colleges and universities. 
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EDUCATION IN THE NEWS 


Copies of this report may be obtained 
free from the Commission at 1860 Broad- 
way, New York City 23. 

What can AAUW members do about 
it? The report from the New York 
City Branch of AAUW, in “From the 
Branches,” may furnish a suggestion. 


Librarians of the Future 


Since education needs more librarians 
every day, it is significant that in the last 
few months new attempts have been made 
to improve the status of librarians and 
their professional training. 

The teaching aspect of the librarian’s 
job is emphasized in the report of the 
College Library Division of the Texas 
Library Association, which sets forth basic 
principles concerning status in the areas of 
rank, title, salary, and faculty rights and 
privileges. Able men and women will not 
come into the field until improvements are 
made in just such matters. 

The Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship of the American Library Association 
has attacked the same problem from 
another angle. Their approach is through 
recommendations concerning the accredi- 
tation of library education programs. The 
Board, as reported in the January 1951 
issue of the Bulletin of the American Li- 
brary Association, plans “‘to concentrate 
its attention on a basic program of profes- 
sional education.” 

Activities such as these two that seek to 
raise the status of librarians are news of 
importance to women, now that the sal- 
aries for the work are on the rise and the 
work opportunities are becoming increas- 
ingly varied. 


Midcentury White House 
Conference 


The assessment of our children’s needs for 
the development of a healthy personality, 
made at the 1950 White House Conference 
in December by 6,000 national and inter- 
national delegates, came at a vital time. 
This assessment was begun two years ago 
when the national committee through the 
state governors set up the machinery to 


have our people study children’s needs 
and the adequacy of community services 
provided to meet these needs, and report 
back their findings to the Conference. 
This opportunity for representation of all 
types of organizations concerned with 
children and from all levels of authority, 
as well as representation from both the 
adult and youth population, resulted in 
unparalleled exchanges of information on 
traditions, philosophies, practices. 

The sessions were planned to study both 
the normal needs of children and youth 
and the anticipated needs following the 
impact of partial mobilization or war on 
our lives and institutions. An impressive 
list of resolutions and a pledge to children 
was agreed upon. 

Already certain pamphlets and _ brief 
reports of conference findings are available 
through the U. S. Children’s Bureau, to- 
gether with seven platter recordings giv- 
ing highlights from conference speeches. 





Oil. Passedoit Gallery 
FORCE IN SPACE by Charles Shaw, 1950 
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An inexpensive two-volume report will 
also be printed. AAUW has provided a 
study kit on the White House Conference 
which is listed in this JouRNAL among 
educational publications. 


Curricula for Women 


Few topics are more in the news than the 
repeated inquiries by educators and lay- 
men into the extent and nature of women’s 
contribution to society. Recent literature 
on the subject has been more accusing 
than helpful. You may remember the de- 
bate on this topic which was carried on in 
the American Scholar — though it added 
little to our knowledge of what is most 
worthy of study by women in our colleges. 

In a recently published book, On the 
Education of Women, President George D. 
Stoddard of the University of Illinois has 
identified himself with those who are try- 
ing to look ahead in planning women’s 
curricula. He divides subject matter into 
two areas, — those that are unrelated to 
sex, such as the liberal arts, and those 
which are sex-linked and which “have 
been played down in the long struggle on 
the part of women to secure educational 
opportunity.” He advocates that future 
curricula for women concentrate on ob- 
taining “equivalent rights in which some 
things of small interest to men will de- 
velop into excellent programs for women.” 
As a form of summary for his total posi- 
tion, President Stoddard writes: 


Women’s education, as such, starting in high 
school, may well emphasize their protective 
role with children and youth, with the weak, 
the hurt, the ill, the dependent. . . . Men in 
most societies go home, where the women 
already are. 


This is an interesting essay, but one 
whose meaning is not clear-cut. A most 
careful reading of it seems to indicate that 
the author’s real position is in favor of a 
curriculum for women which emphasizes 
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the “‘sex-linked” interests of women in 
their homes and children, “women, the 
sheltering ones . . . men, the blueprint- 
ers.” If that is so, one must recognize that 
his is not the only point of view among 
thoughtful educators who are making 
plans for the better education of women 
for richer individual lives and for leader- 
ship at home, in the community, and in 
the nation. In fact, other expressions of 
similar ideas have frequently evoked 
seething opposition. 

However, material which President 
Stoddard brings up in support of his major 
premise often appears to negate his ap- 
parent limitation of women to the passive 
home role. For example, he quotes and 
seems to agree with Mrs. Woodhouse that 
“basically there is little difference in the 
aim of education for men and women, 
some difference perhaps in emphasis, but 
not in aim.” All in all the confusion in his 
thinking is mirrored in a quotation from 
the final section of his book: 


“What are you men, who hold the authority of 
fighter, planner, and politician, doing to pro- 
tect the young and the helpless? We [women] 
will do our best to keep the home, the neigh- 
borhood, the city clean and progressive, but 
what are you doing toward city-survival?” 

Efforts are being made among colleges 
in many parts of the country to search out 
the “‘sex-linked” curricula, but most of 
them endeavor to take women in their 
training and responsibility beyond the 
home. Wayne University is investigating 
setting up a teaching and research pro- 
gram in “family living,”” Oklahoma Col- 
lege for Women is offering a degree which 
will include general courses dealing with 
the fundamental social institutions, the 
home, school, church, state, and vocation. 
A new program designed to fit women to 
meet successfully the opportunities, re- 
sponsibilities, and problems of the modern 
world went into effect this year at Lake 
Erie College. 
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Editorials 





Better Use of Our 
Humanpower 


In the struggle between democracy and 
communism, it is obvious that the democ- 
racies cannot match strength with com- 
munism in numbers of people. We in the 
democracies are convinced that we can 
win this fight, however, because our credo 
is superior, our morale is better, and we 
are putting our liberally trained intelli- 
gence to work to use what we have to the 
greatest advantage. 

The USA is short on humanpower for 
this struggle — womanpower and man- 
power. We will not have enough to go 
around unless we are ingenious and wise 
in the utilization of what we have. In 
planning, we must not only meet today’s 
needs, but safeguard the future. Because 
nationally we are about to undertake the 
most complete regimentation of young 
men in our history, it is imperative that 
machinery be set up to safeguard as far as 
possible the welfare of each individual and 
to recognize his capacities. This is particu- 
larly necessary since the UMST may be 
for an indefinite time and since so large a 
proportion of the new force will be very 
young. 

The Council of Guidance and Personnel 
Associations represents some 170,000 
guidance and personnel workers, profes- 
sionally trained to assist in the solution of 
personal and employment problems and 
experienced in helping several million 
people every year. The Council has been 
concerned that plans for industrial and 
military mobilization should be drawn to 
prevent wastage and make effective use 
of our manpower. In July 1950 a working 
committee was set up by the Council to 
study the problems involved and make 
recommendations. 


Fhe committee has now put forward 
two statements, one of “principles” and 
one of “practices,” which if adopted by 
civilian and military manpower directors 
will go a long way toward stretching our 
supply of workers and making individuals 
happier and more effective in their public 
service. 

The report is developed around the aim 
of strengthening the individual for his own 
sake and for the sake of his country, now 
and in the future. In the statement of 
basic principles, the committee has tried 
to show the services which trained guid- 
ance and personnel counselors have to 
offer young people who are faced with new 
responsibilities in the public interest. The 
committee urges that research in guidance 
and personnel work be continued and that 
the training of personnel workers be kept 
up. Psychological tests are now pretty 
generally used in industry and in the mili- 
tary forces, and experience has shown that 
trained experts are needed to interpret 
these tests. “Compatible with the na- 
tion’s economic and military require- 
ments,” the statement of principles con- 
tinues, there should be provision for as- 
signment on the basis of the capabilities 
of the individual, his vocational planning 
and training, and continuing needs. Such 
consideration of the individual is, the 
committee believes, in the best interest of 
the nation. 

The principles recommended apply to 
both men and women, but it is recognized 
that there is need for further planning for 
the most effective employment of women. 
Such planning, the committee believes, 
should take an over-all view of women in 
both civilian and military services, and 
should recognize that “morale factors, 
consideration of previous training, and the 
value of the work they are asked to under- 
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take” have a direct effect upon the suc- 
cessful work of women. 

The committee recommends that plenty 
of information be given to young people 
about the national need for their help, 
what they may expect in industrial or 
military situations, and what opportuni- 
ties or choices there are for them in each 
area of service. Such information would 
help not only young people but their 
disturbed parents, schools, and colleges. 

Other recommendations concern the 
coordination of services for testing and 
counseling: “‘a common core test battery” 
for all who may be drawn into service, 
which could be supplemented by other 
tests when needed; and most of all, intel- 
ligent and trained interpretation of the 
meaning of these tests for the young 
people. 

If the ideas expressed in these state- 
ments are carried out in practice, as it is 
to be hoped they will be, there should 
result a much better understanding of 
manpower needs on the part of the public; 
and a genuinely coordinated system of 
planning, both civilian and military, 
which will prevent a waste of manpower; 
and — consistent with national survival 
— will give consideration to the develop- 
ment and vocational training of the 
individual. 


TV—Let’s Act in Time 


“We can’t let it happen again.” Educa- 
tors, looking back on the history of radio, 
are determined not to see the same story 
repeated for television. They know that on 
the radio commercial users have gradually 
crowded out radio programs of educa- 
tional value, and cultural programs have 
given way to “paying” ones. Now the 
pattern is being repeated in television. At 
first, there was a willingness to show edu- 
cational programs at desirable times, but 
today on TV there are fewer and fewer 
programs which can be considered educa- 
tional or cultural. This winter, telecasts 
of the U.N. have appeared less and less 
often; the times when they are to be 
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shown are not listed in the newspapers be- 
cause stations want to be free to change if 
a profit-making substitute is offered. 

The whole question of a chance for edu- 
cation on TV has been the subject of 
vigorous debate since last fall, when the 
educators and commercial interests joined 
battle before the Federal Communications 
Commission. The FCC is considering the 
allocation of remaining TV frequencies, 
and the question is, “Shall some frequen- 
cies be reserved for use of non-commercial 
educational institutions?” 

Here some technical factors enter in. 
Broadcast frequencies for TV are strictly 
limited — much more so than for radio. 
The UHF (Ultra High Frequency) chan- 
nels are still experimental. In VHF 
(Very High Frequency), the only bands 
now in general use, there are 12 channels 
or frequencies, which by careful planning 
can serve about 500 stations in 45 cities 
or areas — and already 107 of the possible 
500 have been assigned. Allocation of these 
stations must be planned to serve the 
whole country. 

Educational institutions are admittedly 
not ready to set up stations for television 
at the present time. But if all the relatively 
scarce frequencies for TV are now as- 
signed to commercial stations, education 
in this country will lose — and lose forever 
—any chance to make effective use of 
TV. In practice it has been found that re- 
assignment simply doesn’t happen. Unless 
some channels are held in reserve for educa- 
tion, we may as well accept the prospect 
of having the immeasurable possibilities of 
TV devoted to programs that will get the 
most laughs or sell the most goods. 

The importance of the decision soon to 
be made is pointed up by Thomas E. 
Corbett (Educational Record, April 1950) 
in somewhat extreme form: 


“people are largely incapable of understanding 
the world beyond their reach from printed or 
spoken words .. . it is difficult . . . to un- 
derstand the aversions, the misconceptions, 
and the frustrations experienced by most peo- 
ple when faced by words . . . calculated to 
present the intricacies of the modern social 
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EDITORIALS 


problems with which we must cope through 
the channels of democracy .. . television 
must do the job or it won’t be done. 


And obviously, for this and other educa- 
tional tasks, it is the educators who must 
see that the job gets done by television, or 
the teaching possibilities of this vital 
medium will not be tapped. 

When the FCC hearings were an- 
nounced last fall, five national associa- 
tions concerned with education joined 
with the National Association of Educa- 
tional Broadcasters to form the Emer- 
gency Committee on Educational Tele- 
vision. Time was short; the committee 
hired General Telford Taylor as counsel 
only two weeks before the date of the hear- 
ings, and then went to work to prepare its 
case. Many other educational groups were 
informally associated with the Emergency 
Committee — among them the Education 
Committee of the AAUW. 

Among the strong potagonists on the 
side of education before the Commis- 
sion was Commissioner Earl J. Mce- 
Grath, whose Office of Education has been 
strong in support of reservation of TV 
channels for educational use. Distin- 
guished college people whose institutions 
have already had substantial experience 
not only with radio but with television 
gave evidence for the cause. Among them 
were President Bevis of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, President John Hannah of Michi- 
gan State College, William J. Wallin, 
Director of the Board of Regents of New 
York State, and Harold B. McCarty, 
director of station WHA and of the Wis- 
consin School of the Air, and also director 
of the state Radio Council. These leaders 
in education showed what educational in- 
stitutions need and can do in this field and 
how impossible it is for non-commercial 
groups to compete for time with commer- 
cial interests on commercial stations. 

Extremely valuable support came also 
from the testimony of Senators Anderson 
(New Mexico), Brewster (Maine), Mon- 
roney (Oklahoma), and Saltonstall (Mas- 
sachusetts). 


Miss Constance Warren, chairman of 
the AAUW Education Committee, ap- 
peared for the committee on November 
30, 1950. She presented our interest in 
keeping open some television channels for 
purely educational and cultural broad- 
casts and also our concern that time be 
preserved for such programs on commer- 
cial stations at desirable viewing hours. Her 
statement covered the interest of AAUW 
in educational programs for all ages of 
people. In conclusion she said: 

It seems clear that television is only beginning 
its usefulness as a vital tool for public educa- 
tion. Through its services education for every 
age in our land can be brought to those who 
seek it, and it should be of the highest standard 
easily available and at convenient hours. 
AAUW members’ experience with radio and 
movies and thus far with television does not 
lead us to believe that commercial television 
as it is presently organized, and without the 
probability of regulatory competition from 
non-profit-making educational stations, will 
best serve the educational needs of the Ameri- 
can public. As chairman of the AAUW Com- 
mittee on Education, I request once more that 
this Commission designate a reasonable num- 
ber of TV channels . . . solely for education. 


The commercial interests are repre- 
sented by the National Association of 
Broadcasters, who have much more 
money for elaborate research programs to 
support their briefs than have the educa- 
tors. They have run into tough opposition 
nonetheless. They have been closely 
questioned, and telling points have been 
made against them from the testimony of 
their own witnesses. 

The cause of the educators is receiving 
able assistance from many quarters. Com- 
missioner Frieda H. Hennock has gone 
on record as favoring a 25 per cent reserva- 
tion solely for education. This position she 
has maintained in season and out, before 
the Commission, in many speeches over 
the country, and in her able article in the 
December 9, 1950 issue of the Saturday 
Review of Literature. She has also done a 
great deal to make the educators them- 
selves aware of the importance of the deci- 
sions about to be taken and the shortness 
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of time at their disposal to make their 
case. The keen and incisive reporting of 
the hearings by Miss Bess Furman in the 
New York Times (see January 24, 25, 26) 
has helped to bring the importance of the 
situation to the attention of the American 
public. Recently Representative Dolliver 
in the House and Senator Bricker in the 
Senate have introduced joint resolutions 
directing the FCC to investigate the possi- 
bility of allocating certain wavelengths 
for educational broadcasting. 

It is clear that education now realizes 
its danger and is on the alert not to repeat 
its mistakes in movies and radio. The 
FCC has not yet made its decision; there 
is still time for interested AAUW mem- 
bers to make their wishes known either to 
the chairman of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, Mr. Wayne Coy, or 
through their Senators. It is certainly to 
be hoped that this natural resource will be 
directed in such a way as to best serve the 
public to whom it belongs. 


U.S. Office of Education 


Reorganized 


In 1939 by Act of Congress the Office of 
Education became a part of the Federal 
Security Agency. Thus Social Security, 
Public Health, the Children’s Bureau, and 
the Office of Education were combined 
under one administrative head. 

This same Act gave the administrator 
of the Federal Security Agency the au- 
thority to reorganize the services under his 
jurisdiction into a single streamlined gov- 
ernmental agency. In the intervening 
years the administrator has been seriously 
criticized by Congress, either for (a) not 
doing this, or (b) not doing it fast enough. 

Since 1939 there has been serious study 
of reorganization of the government, and 
the special agencies of the Federal Secu- 
rity Agency have been subject to review. 
The major suggestions have come from 
the Hoover Commission. For education 
there was (1) the report of the Commission 
and (2) the report of its Task Force (Ap- 
pendix P). Whatever may be the merits or 
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demerits of these recommendations, the 
law of 1939 is still in force. 

In the intervening years we have seen 
some reorganization within each of the 
agencies within the FSA, and we have not 
been happy about certain aspects of these 
reorganizations which affect the efficiency 
of these agencies in serving the cause for 
which they were established. The latest of 
these reorganizations was inaugurated by 
Commissioner McGrath, February 9, 
1951. It is announced as an improvement 
by instituting only four divisions instead 
of eight within the Office of Education. 

The AAUW has worked closely with the 
Office of Education for a very long time. 
Members have been greatly disturbed in 
recent years by the way in which the 
duties and services of the Office of Educa- 
tion have been gradually absorbed and 
made more or less into general duties and 
services of the Federal Security Agency. 

In the opinion of Association observers, 
these administrative orders tend to subor- 
dinate the Office of Education and seem to 
make it possible that that agency may be 
used to further other government pro- 
grams by educational means rather than to 
further education itself. This latest order 
of February 9, 1951, which is supposedly 
an effort to streamline the Office of 
Education in order to make it more effi- 
cient, particularly in the emergency, may 
in fact further curtail its activities and 
may be another step toward its gradual 
loss of identity as a representative of 
education. 

Since publication of the Hoover Com- 
mission Report and as a result of the man- 
date of the Seattle convention, the AAUW 
Education Committee and a considerable 
number of members have given careful 
study to this question, and AAUW has 
taken the position that there should be a 
separate Office of Education as an inde- 
pendent agency under the guidance of a 
national board of lay persons. This posi- 
tion is in line with recommendations of 
the Task Force of the Hoover Commis- 
sion and in opposition to the recommenda- 
tions of the Hoover Commission itself. 
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EDITORIALS 


In the light of the growing emphasis 
placed on the potential of education at all 
levels in our society, it is generally ac- 
cepted that education as such is assuming 
greater importance than ever before. At 
the federal level the importance is related 
to the question of the extent to which the 
Federal Government should serve in the 
educational activities of the nation. 

The report of the Task Force clearly 
brings out the fact that impressive pro- 
grams in education are carried out in 
many departments of government, but are 
lost sight of because their identity has 
been merged with the functions of the 
department sponsoring them. In line with 
the position of the AAUW, we are deeply 
concerned about any further loss of iden- 


tity of education that may result from re- 
organization. 

No amount of reorganization of the 
Office of Education within the Federal 
Security Agency will in fact protect the 
interests of education, particularly as they 
relate to the functioning of the Office of 
Education as a service agency for state 
educational problems. Our study of fed- 
eral-state relations in education led us to 
fear that education would lose its identity 
by being merged with other bureaus of a 
large government agency. The fear was 
well founded, for we have already wit- 
nessed the gradual absorption of various 
functions of the Office of Education, and 
the consequent weakening of the services 
of the Federal Government to education. 





Steel and bronze. Willard Gallery 
BLACKBURN: SONG OF AN IRISH BLACK6MITH by David Smith, 1950 
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International Federation 





Histories of Other IFUW Members 


At the Zurich Conference of IFUW, the 
histories of the various member federations 
were deposited in the archives at the Mon- 
day evening gala session, when Dr. Wini- 
fred CulliS summarized IFUW’s first 
thirty years’ work. Not all the federations 
had been able to complete their histories 
in time to present them; but the file of 
those histories which was brought back 
from Zurich to Washington constitutes a 
precious record in the archives at Head- 
quarters. 

It is unfortunate that there is no way 
to supply every branch with a duplicate 
file of this treasure trove, so that every 
AAUW member could read the clear rec- 
ord of the association of like-minded 
women and its objectives. Through all the 
histories runs the consistent thread of 
interest in education in the broadest sense 
of the word, and of work to make women 
active participants in public life. Thus we 
find that “through the persistent efforts 
of the Philippine Association of University 
Women to have more qualified women in 
the upper brackets of the government,” 
three PAUW women were appointed to 
high office by President Osmena, and this 
good record has continued under Presi- 
dent Roxas. In South Africa, we learn that 
the Pietermaritzburg Branch in Natal 
adopted two African nursery schools; in 
Mexico, that in 1928 the Mexican Federa- 
tion established the story hour for children 
in public libraries. 

In every history there is long discussion 
of the work for fellowships — a familiar 
theme. In every history too there is men- 
tion of what the exchange of persons, the 
meeting of university women from other 
countries, has meant. 
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Stress on the values derived from the 
IFUW program differs from report to re- 
port; but the note on the need for human 
contacts across international boundaries 
is ever present. The Finnish Federation 
describes the experience in these terms: 


But the growth of the membership and of the 
interest shown by the members in Federation 
affairs seems to prove that those who have had 
the opportunity of taking an active part in the 
Federation have found that it opens a window 
onto the world; they find it a source of inspira- 
tion in their daily work and in their responsi- 
bilities as citizens of their own country and of 
the world. ‘To many of the members the per- 
sonal friendships they have formed with 
women of different countries but with a similar 
background, have become a realization, though 
on a small scale, of good will and friendship 
existing between the nations. 


From the other side of the world, the 
New Zealand Federation summarized its 
experience in IFUW as follows: 


Looking backward we realize that the Federa- 
tion movement has done much more for us in 
New Zealand than was thought of at the time 
of doing. We have gained enormously. Now we 
face the changing future. Changing money 
values typify other deeper changes. When we 
had achieved by slow steps and almost in pen- 
nies, the goal we had set ourselves for our Fel- 
lowship Fund — £2,000 — we found values so 
changed that our efforts seemed small and we 
had perforce to start immediately to repeat the 
effort. Sometimes we wonder whether the new 
generation that must carry on the immense 
work of the Federation — the generation that 
thinks not in pennies but in shillings — not 
shillings but in pounds — can ever know the 
reality of the effort made to accumulate the 
pennies. One sows, another reaps. We hope and 
believe that those who now reap a little will 
remember also to sow a little for the reaping of 
those who must follow. 
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INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION 


Finnish Federation Loses Its 
President 


On January 24, 1951 Dr. Elsa Enajarvi- 
Haavio, President of the Finnish Federa- 
tion of University Women, died after a 
long illness. Those in AAUW who have 
come to know Dr. Enajarvi-Haavio per- 
sonally or through correspondence can but 
echo the words of Dr. Irma Rantavaara, 
writing for the Finnish Committee of 
International Relations: 


The loss is not only our Federation’s; it is that 
of all Finland, for much of Finnish cultural 
life evolved round her. She was one of those 
persons who seem to have time for everything 
without being in a hurry. She was a wonderful 
wife and mother and yet had time for numer- 
ous committees and social interests beside her 
scientific work as a university lecturer .. . 
To say that there will never be her like is not 
a mere phrase. 


From the British Federation 


The following is a letter received by the 
Associate in International Relations from 
the Secretary of the British Federation of 
University Women, under the date of 
December 15, 1950: 


The Executive Committee of the British 
Federation of University Women discussed at 
their recent meeting the whole subject of gift 
food parcels. As you have good reason to 
know, we have been the recipients of many 
such parcels during the past few years! 

We are glad to say that the food position in 
this country has steadily improved, particu- 
larly in the last twelve to eighteen months. 
The result is that on the whole there is not 
now a great difference between the food supply 
in our country and yours. My committee came 
to this conclusion after hearing several reports 
about the position in the two countries. The 
Executive Committee felt that, in view of the 
improvement here and the very great gener- 
osity shown us in the past, it was wrong for us 
to continue to accept gifts the giving of which 
may in fact cause more hardship to some of 
yourown members than we have in this coun- 
try at the moment. We are most anxious that 
our reasons for saying this should not be mis- 
understood and it is because of our great regard 
for all you have done for us that we felt com- 


pelled to put this situation to you. The gifts 
which you sent us not only met first a genuine 
need for more calories and then gave us a wel- 
come variety in our dull diet; but they warmed 
our hearts and encouraged us through dark 
days by the knowledge of the friendship which 
prompted them. 

Naturally my committee do not wish to lay 
down any directive or to upset any private 
arrangements which may have grown up be- 
tween individual members. We only wish to 
make it clear that we are no longer faced with 
the same difficulties which existed in the past. 
The present position is this: sugar, butter, 
bacon and meat are rationed and are in short 
supply; tea is rationed, but on the whole is 
adequate, and there is a good variety of un- 
rationed foods obtainable, some of which are 
at reasonable prices. 

In passing this information to your commit- 
tee and your groups, will you please convey to 
them our greetings and our warm thanks for 
all they have done for us. 


Those who know European conditions 
might question some of these statements, 
particularly as they remember that the 
British meat ration has been cut at least 
three times in the last few months and is 
now the equivalent of one chop a week. 


AAUW Divisions Help Meet IFUW 
Problem 


As Dr. Dow pointed out in the January 
1951 issue of the JourNAL, LF UW is facing 
a critical budget problem. As an interim 
measure, to tide the IFUW administration 
over until the Zurich Conference and sub- 
sequent action by the national associa- 
tions, the state divisions in Iowa, Ohio and 
Virginia answered a request for help. Each 
designated an international grant of $500 
for IFUW, the funds to be used to resolve 
the fiscal problems then confronting the 
Federation. 

In her letter of December 7, 1950, 
IFUW’s Secretary, Miss May Hermes, 
tells how the money is being used. Miss 
Hermes termed it “a substantial help in 
meeting the expenses incurred in adminis- 
tering international research fellowships, 
and other activities.” She went on to tell 
what the additional funds have meant in 
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meeting another need, which Dr. Dow 
mentioned and which will be appreciated 
through personal experience by every 
AAUW worker, branch, state or regional. 


An important effect of these contributions has 
been to release funds from which the Finance 
Committee is able to make an allocation in the 
current budget for new office furniture and 
equipment. I am sitting at a handsome new 
executive’s desk that at last accommodates all 
my papers, while in our general office new steel 
cupboards have arrived to relieve the ever 
pressing problem of storing the growing pile of 
publications, stationery, etc. There are many 
more additions that are making work run 
much more easily. 


Those IFUW Fellowships 


Dr. A. Vibert Douglas has prepared a 
short history of the IFUW fellowships, 
which was originally printed in the August 
1950 issue of the bulletin of the Union of 
International Associations. Copies of this 
stimulating document will be mailed to all 
those who attended the Zurich Confer- 
ence. Copies can be had by others from 
the supply on hand in the Office of Inter- 
national Relations at AAUW Headquar- 
ters. 

Most of us remember the six interna- 
tional fellowships created by AAUW as 
part of the Million Dollar Fellowship 
Fund, and given to IFUW for award. We 
know our own history but not that of 
IFUW. Dr. Douglas’ paper will fill in 
many gaps, and it is fascinating reading. 

Did you know that the first gift of 
money for an IFUW fellowship came from 
Norway? It seems that in 1913 a group of 
elderly Norwegian men (and we do mean 
men) on the fiftieth anniversary of their 
graduation decided to collect money for a 
research fellowship for women; in 1924 the 
surviving members of this group turned 
over to IFUW the amount which they had 
collected. 

Did you know that the final £1,000 for 
the first endowed fellowship came from 
President Masaryk of the Czechoslovak 
Republic — a personal gift? 
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The first fellowship was awarded by 
IFUW in 1928. Dr. Douglas points out 
that since then there have been 62 fellow- 
ships and 14 grants awarded to scholars of 
24 countries and of “at least 26 nationali- 
ties.” These scholars have gone to some 
21 different countries to pursue their work 
— 27 going to Great Britain and 16 to the 
United States. 

Dr. Douglas’ concluding words are of 
special importance to us at this time: 


These scholars are ambassadors of cultural 
understanding between their countries and the 
country to which their research takes them. 
Integrity in the pursuit and interpretation of 
knowledge is their primary characteristic. It is 
our hope and belief that a scholar’s high faith 
in honesty will influence all her associates, 
Insofar as our scholars are an influence to this 
end, the IFUW, through these research fellow- 
ships, is achieving a threefold service by its 
work for scholars, for scholarship, and for con- 
structive internationalism. 


Messages to AAUW 


“Thank you for the New Year’s state- 
ment to the members of AAUW. It carries 
with it a challenge, one that might well 
emanate from the Zurich Conference.” 
. . . “We want you to know how much 
we appreciated your Christmas greeting. 
In these days of strife all over the world, 
it is good to find that, through IFUW, 
university women are keeping up ties of 
affection and friendship.” . . . Speaking 
of hospitality extended to a member of 
another federation: “She wrote, when she 
sent greetings for the New Year, how 
happy she is that the members of AAUW 
have helped her in every way. I myself am 
sure that such personal relations are of 
greater value than all official connec- 
tions.” 


Zurich Conference Reports on Hand 


The IFUW Report of the Tenth Conference: 
Zurich and Basle, 1950 is now available to 
anyone desiring a copy. Requests should 
be addressed to the Publications Clerk, 
AAUW Headquarters. There is no charge 
for the report. 
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Fellowships as Memorials 


Inquiries come to the Headquarters office 
from time to time as to the form to be 
used for memorial gifts or bequests to‘ 
AAUW fellowships. We are glad to sug- 
gest the following form — with the note 
that gifts to AAUW are exempt from fed- 
eral income and estate taxes. 


Form for Memorial Gifts or Bequests 


I hereby (give) devise and bequeath to the 
American Association of University Women, 
a body corporate, the sum of.............. 


Dollars, to be known as the 


ee 


Memorial Fund, the principal sum to be 
held in trust and the income derived there- 
from to be used to establish fellowships in 
accordance with the Rules and Regulations 


of said Association from time to time estab- 
lished. 


White House Conference Kit 
Enlarged 


The White House Conference study kit 
described on page 113 of the January 1951 
JourNAL has been enlarged. It now in- 
cludes a mimeographed copy of a neigh- 
borhood AAUW workshop meeting held 
in Ithaca, New York, which describes the 
plan and publicity for the meeting, notes 
on the discussion, and follow-up plans and 
bibliography, and also a sheet describing 
the seven platter recordings of conference 
speakers and an announcement of a rental 


platter of a radio broadcast on the con- 
ference made by six members of AAUW. 
The new price for the kit is 25 cents pre- 
paid. 


Walter Anderson — a Correction 


The Fall JOURNAL, 1950, inside back 
cover, listed the price of Walter Ander- 
son’s large color prints, about 20 by 72 
inches, as $7.50. This was an error. The 
price of “The Three Billy Goats Gruff,” 
there shown, and others of the kind is 
$15.00. 

In connection with the first showing of 
the Walter Anderson Exhibition, at the 
Brooks Memorial Art Gallery in Mem- 
phis, orders were taken for more than $500 
worth of the artist’s work, and other sales 
have been made in Tennessee, the first 
state to route the collection. Some of the 
prints are particularly suitable as gifts to 
public schools. 


When AAUW Buys 


This prompts comment on the Association 
as a buyer. The three state divisions — 
Minnesota, Washington and New Hamp- 
shire — which are forming collections, are 
all buying the contemporary as a matter of 
policy. Individual branches perhaps do 
not buy steadily enough to plan a policy, 
yet they report annually about $1,200 in 
gifts to public schools, colleges, and some- 
times museums. What they usually buy is 
reproductions. Since large reproductions 
suitable for school use are chiefly available 
in the field of the historical classics, branch 
purchases are likely to be confined to 
European artists of fifty years ago, at the 
latest. 
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A desirable complement to the buying 
of reproductions for schools is the buying 
also of original work by living artists, and 
especially artists of the area. Children 
need to become familiar with reproduc- 
tions of paintings of the great past, which 
their town or their school can never have 
now except in reproduction. At the same 
time a part of their introduction to art is 
the fact that someone in the next town, or 
on Route 22, or in the geographical region 
they know, can make art too. Art must be 
shown them as still human endeavor, not 
beauty frozen into the past. 

Modest collective buying for a collective 
purpose has always been advocated by the 
art department. Quite a little experience 
about this has now been accumulated, and 
branches interested in shaping a policy for 
their public school gifts may learn what 
this experience has been by writing the 
Art Associate. 


Analytical Study of Painting 


The Analytical Study of Painting class 
offered by the Cedar Falls, Iowa, Branch, 
which is reported on page 188 of this issue, 
may provide a pattern for a similar project 
in other communities. A fuller, mimeo- 
graphed account of this class is available 
upon request to the AAUW Art Associate, 
Miss Lura Beam. 

The class is one of the new and basic 
approaches to exhibitions reported during 
the last few years. The AAUW had 266 
exhibitions viewed by 275,886 persons last 
year, and will probably have something 
similar in 1950-51. Everyone who has had 
something to do with them will recognize 
that the building up of informed local 
criticism is a new lease of life. It is an 
endowment beyond money. 


Two New Branches 


The Association welcomes two new branches 
to the AAUW family, making a total of 
1,160 branches. The newcomers are: 


NEVADA 
Wells 


FLORIDA 
Sarasota 
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Wanted — 1940 “‘Today’s Challenge” 


Do you have a copy of the leaflet, “To- 
day’s Challenge to the American Associa- 
tion of University Women’”’? It was issued 
in 1940 — and there is only one file copy 
at Headquarters. We should be grateful 
if any member who has this little leaflet 
would let us have it for our files. We are 
saddened to find that the outline of what 
AAUW can do for defense, presented ten 
years ago, is once more vk ;, much to the 


point. 


Career Women — and the 
Fellowship Fund 


We do not ordinarily say much about 
money-raising in the JouRNAL, but this 
note gives us an unusual opportunity to 
combine two of our major AAUW inter- 
ests, — status of women and fellowship 
funds. 

One of our own AAUW members, Elisa- 
beth Anthony Dexter (Mrs. Robert C.) 
has a new book which is an important 
contribution to the annals of women in 
this country, — Career Women of Amer- 
ica, 1776-1840. Through her good offices, 
the publisher will permit a discount to 
AAUW branches for their fellowship 
funds. The price of the book is $4.00, and 
branches may order it at the special price 
of $3.50, permitting them to add the bal- 
ance to their fellowship contributions. 
Orders should be sent direct to the pub- 
lisher, Marshall Jones Company, Fran- 
cestown, New Hampshire, and with indi- 
cation that they come from an AAUW 
branch. 

Dr. Rosamonde R. Boyd, professor of 
sociology, Converse College, and member 
of the AAUW Committee on the Status of 
Women, has reviewed the book for us, and 
recommends it in the highest terms. She 
writes: 

Career Women of America, 1776-1840, by 
Elisabeth Anthony Dexter, is a book of vital 
interest to all educated persons. It deals with 
the status of women during the period of our 
history which marks the transition from the 
colonial era to the humanitarian era and the 
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beginning of the first hundred years of the 
Woman’s Rights movement. 

Interspersed comparisons between Colonial 
Women of Affairs, an earlier study by the au- 
thor, and Career Women of America, clearly 
indicate that women of the earlier period pos- 
sessed greater freedom of choice in undertak- 
ing activities outside the home and in assuming 
leadership beyond woman’s restricted realm. 

In the early American period, which is the 
scope of the present book, the cultural differ- 
ences between the sexes became crystallized in 
the settled East, while the pioneer women of 
the western frontier retained and extended the 
freedom of initiative and leadership enjoyed 
and practiced by the colonial forebears of their 
sex. The phenomenal success attained by 
women despite career patterns favorable to 
males is traced most vividly by the author. 

The book acquaints the reader with the 
period’s wide range of occupational opportuni- 
ties which women explored, it explains ways in 
which these occurred, and includes the forces 
which hindered and those which promoted 
women’s success. 

Career Women of America is well docu- 
mented and indicates careful and accurate 
research. But it marches along without hin- 
drance, and its humor relieves it from the 
heaviness often expected from so scholarly a 
venture. The description of career women is 
less concerned with their historical position 
than with their conditions of work and the 
processes of their undertakings, their efforts, 
their achievements, and their rewards. And 
finally, the book clarifies one’s understanding 
of the culture patterns established by 1840 in 
the United States and their effects upon 
women — effects which are still felt today. 


Leaflets describing the book may be 
obtained from the publisher. 


The Marie Curie Radium Fund 


A long-drawn-out court case which in- 
volved the AAUW having been brought 
to a close, a report is now in order. For the 
beginning of the story we must go back 
80 years. 

In 1921 a fund was raised in this coun- 
try to purchase a gram of radium as a gift 
to Marie Curie, for use in her research. 
AAUW members and branches contrib- 
uted substantially, and the fund was over- 
subscribed by $56,413.54. The committee 


which had raised the fund consulted the 
principal donors and placed this un- 
expended balance with the Equitable 
Trust Co. as trustee. Under the terms of 
the Declaration of Trust, income on the 
trust fund would go to Mme. Curie for her 
lifetime, and after her death to the Ameri- 
can Committee, Incorporated, of the 
International Federation of University 
Women, to be used by the American 
Committee in aiding and assisting stu- 
dents of French or American nationality 
engaged in study or research in chemistry 
and/or physics and/or radiology. The 
Declaration of Trust further provided 
that if the trustee “in its uncontrolled 
discretion” should conclude that the 
method provided for the payment of the 
income after Mme. Curie’s death no 
longer satisfactorily carried out the gen- 
eral purposes of the plan, the trustee 
should thereupon “in the exercise of its 
uncontrolled discretion” decide to whom 
the income would be paid, or the principal 
transferred, in order to carry out the gen- 
eral purpose as stated. 

The years went by, marking various 
changes. The Equitable Trust Co. was in 
due time consolidated with the Chase 
National Bank of the City of New York. 
In 1928, the American Committee, Inc., 
met and approved the assignment of the 
income on the fund, after Mme. Curie’s 
death, to her daughter Irene, so long as 
she should continue her research. The 
committee also voted to assign its interest 
in the trust fund to the AAUW, with the 
thought that the AAUW, with its long 
experience in granting fellowships, would 
be admirably equipped to see that the 
purpose of the fund was carried out. The 
AAUW approved this action, and AAUW 
understood that in time, when Mme. 
Curie’s daughter should no longer be con- 
tinuing her research, the Association 
would select the recipients of the income 
from the fund. 

In 1934 Marie Curie died. The Bank 
then made what seems to have been a 
perfunctory inquiry as to the status of the 
American Committee, Inc., concluded the 
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committee was no longer functioning, and 
thereupon took over the responsibility for 
the income from the fund, exercising the 
discretionary powers granted the trustee 
in the Declaration of Trust. 

Later — in 1948 — the Chase National 
Bank petitioned the Supreme Court of 
the State of New York for a judicial set- 
tlement of its account as trustee. The 
Bank sought a court ruling to ratify the 
action of the Bank in exercising its “‘un- 
controlled discretion,” and to confirm the 
Bank’s position — that neither the orig- 
inal American Committee, Inc., nor 
AAUW, should be recognized as having 
any legal interest in the trust fund. 

The case proved to be an involved one. 
Judge Dorothy Kenyon, Second Vice- 
President of the Association, appearing as 
counsel for both the AAUW and the 
American Committee, Inc., presented a 
petition alleging (1) that the American 
Committee, Inc. of the IFUW was sup- 
posed to have assigned its interest in the 
trust to the AAUW;; (2) that the Chase 
National Bank had acted “ precipitately” 
in exercising its “uncontrolled discretion” 
without adequate inquiry as to the con- 
tinued existence of the American Com- 
mittee, Inc.; and (3) that the American 
Committee, Inc. had never been dissolved 
and its surviving members were ready and 
willing to execute a formal assignment of 
the committee’s interest in the fund to 
the AAUW. ‘The surviving members of 
the American Committee included Mrs. 
Dwight Morrow, Mrs. Ogden Reid, Dr. 
Virginia C. Gildersleeve, Mrs. Alice Ford 
Parsons, and Dr. Ada Comstock Note- 
stein. These members agreed that the 
American Committee, Inc. had intended 
to assign its interest in the fund to the 
AAUW but were not sure whether the 
necessary legal steps had been taken to 
accomplish that result. They diligently 
searched their files; the papers of the late 
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Dr. Mary E. Woolley and Mrs. William 
Brown Meloney (who headed the drive to 
raise the funds for Marie Curie’s gram of 
radium), were also searched, as were the 
records of the AAUW;; but sufficient evi- 
dence could not be found to convince the 
court that the AAUW had actually been 
assigned the “right and duty” to direct 
the disposition of the Trust. 

The court order (March 10, 1950), 
therefore perforce approved the action of 
the Chase National Bank in exercising 
“the uncontrolled discretion granted to it 
pursuant to the terms of said Declaration 
of Trust.” However, in view of the un- 
usual circumstances, the Chase National 
Bank, in a letter of March 6,1950, informed 
the Association that it recognized that 
the American Association of University 
Women has done — 


outstanding work in the field of education and 
more particularly in the field of granting fel- 
lowships to women scholars ... and that 
your organization is therefore preeminently 
equipped to carry out the educational purposes 
embodied in the general plan set forth in the 
Trust Declaration. 


The Bank further recognized the closeness 
of the association of AAUW with the 
American Committee, Inc., and with the 
raising of the fund. In view of these con- 
siderations, the letter stated: 


The Chase National Bank is therefore pre- 
pared to commit itself to the proposition that, 
if the work of your organization in the field 
of fellowships continues at its present high 
level of accomplishment, the Bank will, upon 
the termination of the interest of the present 
income beneficiary, seek the advice and sugges- 
tions of your organization in the further dis- 
position of the Fund, including choice of stu- 
dents and others, subject matter and places in 
which to study and the formulation of rules 
and regulations relating thereto, and that it 
will continue to consult you so long as you 
carry on that type and quality of work. 
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Adult Groups Discuss Korean Affair 


The international theme has come to the 
fore, since the beginning of the Korean 
affair, at the neighborhood adult discus- 
sion group sessions sponsored by the New 
Orleans Branch. Most meetings of these 
discussion forums, which are composed 
of adults of varying educational back- 
grounds, begin with the presentation of 
provocative and controversial material on 
current developments by one of the 
branch members. A series of follow-up dis- 
cussions usually results. 

When the U.N. voted to protect South 
Korea, for instance, the community chair- 
man of one of the New Orleans settlement 
house discussion groups called the AAUW 
branch to request that the next program 
be focused on Korea. The branch Inter- 
national Relations Committee took charge 
of presenting the initial program and has 
been working out a series on issues raised 
by the situation in Korea and the U.N. 
decision, for use by this and other neigh- 
borhood groups. Among the subjects dis- 
cussed, thus far, are U.S. and U.N. pro- 
cedure in Korea, American policy in re- 
gard to Formosa, and the question of seat- 
ing Communist China in the U.N. 

The development of U.N. procedure has 
been a particularly productive subject. 
Branch members found a simple and 
graphic method of vitalizing U.N. or- 
ganizational and procedural difficulties — 
by comparison with current community 
problems in organizing a civic council. 
Explanations of the complexity of devis- 
Ing a set of rules to govern a handful of 
sovereign local organizations that would 
comprise the city civic council highlight 


om the branches 


the tremendous difficulties involved in 
writing procedure rules for a world of 
sovereign nations. 

The New Orleans Branch has been 
working with its branch groups and com- 
mittees as well as with these neighborhood 
adult discussion forums in developing a 
sound background on U.N. activities and 
U.S. policies. The branch finds the outside 
discussion groups, which select their own 
fields of discussion and which are organ- 
ized with the accent on permanency, 
stimulating for participants as well as in- 
spiring deeper thought and study among 
branch members. 

Other AAUW branches interested in 
this stimulating approach to creating 
community interest in international and 
other affairs may write to Mrs. Louis 
Abramson, Jr., 3322 Jefferson Avenue, 
New Orleans, Louisiana, for mimeo- 
graphed suggestions on how to organize 
neighborhood adult discussion groups and 
the pitfalls to be avoided. 


Three Rs and the U.N. 


In addition to the three Rs, five high 
schools in the Susquehanna Valley, Penn- 
sylvania, area have made the study of the 
United Nations an integral part of their 
curricula as a result of efforts of the 
AAUW branch international relations 
study group. Films are included in the 
study and the branch has ordered two — 
That All May Learn and For All the 
World’s Children — which are used by the 
high schools. A catalogue of educational 
films is also going the rounds of these 
schools, which have managed to stretch 
their film budgets through joint rentals. 
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The Susquehanna Valley Branch study 
group began its campaign by influencing 
high schools in three district towns to in- 
corporate a study of the United Nations 
in their curriculum for seniors. As a result 
a minimum of 660 students spent one 
week or more on the United Nations in 
their course, Problems in Democracy. 

The branch then sponsored an essay 
contest among the students in these towns 
and sent the 13 winners on a two-day trip 
to Lake Success. In addition the branch 
has served as a clearing house for United 
Nations material, much of which was 
loaned to other adult organizations. 

The branch has more than earned all 
our orchids for this project! 


Enid and a County Health | 
Department 


Working and planning for a health de- 
partment for Garfield County, Oklahoma, 
has engaged the Health and Welfare Com- 
mittee of the Enid Branch in an educa- 
tional campaign for well over a year. 
Though the primary objective has been 
to interest the people in securing a more 
adequate public health program, the 
group hopes an offspring of the main 
project will be the establishment of a 
health council. 

To lay plans for a city and county-wide 
meeting on public health, the committee 
met early in the fall of 1949. A list of or- 
ganizations was obtained from the Enid 
Chamber of Commerce and members sug- 
gested additions. Letters were mailed to 
170 groups and individuals, inviting them 
to attend or send representatives. Over 
110 replies were received. 

At the public meeting attended by 
about 150 persons, the director of the 
Kay County Health Department pre- 
sented the essential needs and require- 
ments of a full-time county health unit, 
and the school superintendent of a neigh- 
boring city spoke on the value of a public 
health department in relation to the pub- 
lic school system. Group discussion led by 
the state health commissioner followed the 
talks. 
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As a follow-up to this community-wide 
meeting, two members of the Health and 
Welfare Committee visited the Kay 
County Health Department, and the 
director and one of the women who was 
influential in establishing that county’s 
health unit were guest speakers at a gen- 
eral meeting of the Enid Branch. The city 
manager of Enid also attended, pointing 
out the importance of having an adequate 
health program. Free leaflets from the 
National Health Council were given to 
the members at this meeting. 

The committee next met to discuss the 
possibility of organizing a health council 
in Enid that would be representative of 
both the city and county, and invited 
representatives of several women’s organ- 
izations and the PTA to an informal dis- 
cussion of local health needs. Committee 
members also discussed a public health 
educational program with the executive 
secretary of the YWCA, and held a series 
of informal public health conferences to 


which key people of the community were 
invited in the hope of providing an inter- 
ested nucleus for a health council. Mem- 
bers have spoken to other organizations 
encouraging them to work for an organ- 
ized health program. With such careful, 


persistent plans and preparations, it 
should not be long before Garfield County 
has its health department. 


Career Conference for Seniors 


Graduating senior girls from Pottawato- 
mie County in central Oklahoma are in- 
vited annually to a career conference 
sponsored by the Shawnee, Oklahoma, 
Branch. Held early in the second semester 
of the school year — generally in Febru- 
ary — the conference last year featured 
speakers from 14 colleges, universities, and 
trade schools. Over 220 girls from Shaw- 
nee, Wewoka, McLoud, Tribbey, Maud, 
Prague, Centerview, Bethel, Asher, Trous- 
dale, Tecumseh, and Meeker conferred 
with the various speakers. The conference 
was held in the senior high school, with 
the faculty assisting. 
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Support for New York City Colleges 
A resolution strongly urging salary in- 
creases for the teaching and auxiliary 
staffs of the four New York city municipal 
colleges and approval by the city and 
state of the full capital and operating 
budget asked by the Board of Higher 
Education to provide adequate buildings, 
libraries, and equipment was sent by the 
New York City Branch to city and state 
officials and political leaders, the Board of 
Estimate, and to educational, civic, and 
professional organizations. 

On the basis of a careful study of the 
educational, cultural, and moral influence 
and the services provided by the College 
of the City of New York, and Hunter, 
Brooklyn, and Queens Colleges, the 
branch reported that the city has failed 
to give adequate financial support to these 
institutions. Imminent danger of deterio- 
ration in the quality of education offered 
because of low salary schedules which do 
not attract able persons to the lower 
faculty ranks, retarded promotions, poor 
distribution of staffs by instructional rank 
as compared with other colleges in the 
country, and inequitable treatment of 
municipal college staff members as com- 
pared to those on city public school staffs 
was found as a result of the study. 

The branch reported that the municipal 
colleges provide the community with a 
large pool of educated persons for all 
types of commerce, business, professions, 
arts, skills, and responsible labor positions, 
and that 71 percent of the public school 
teachers in the city receive their education 
in these colleges. 

In framing the resolution the branch 
made use of studies by the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors as well as 
several reports and studies carried out for 
and prepared by the Board of Higher Edu- 
cation. The AAUW resolution on increas- 
ing salaries included the following recom- 
mendations, supported by the New York 
Board of Higher Education: 

1) that the mayor, the Board of Estimate, the 
Governor, and the State Legislature provide 
lor all persons employed in full-time positions 


FROM THE BRANCHES 


by the city colleges a 30 percent increase in the 
salary schedules of 1943, minus the $900 cost 
of living bonus for those who received it, or an 
increase of $1,200, whichever is the larger; 

(2) proportionate increments in the compen- 
sation of part-time employes in the day, eve- 
ning, and summer sessions; 

(3) that the Governor, Lieutenant Governor, 
and the 1951 Legislature restore through legis- 
lation to the staffs of the municipal colleges the 
assurance of schedules and pension rights 
equivalent to those available to city school 
staffs; and 

(4) that the Mayor and the Board of Estimate 
appropriate immediately the $750,000 re- 
quested by the Board of Higher Education 
to grant to the staffs of these colleges the in- 
creases granted to high school staff members 
on July 1, 1950. zs 


Publicity for AAUW Education 
Survey 


A series of four newspaper articles on 
whether colleges are equipping their stu- 
dents for life as women five or more years 
after graduation, appearing in the Win- 
ston-Salem, North Carolina, Sentinel in 
the fall, was an outgrowth of the AAUW 
Questionnaire on Higher Education and 
the Winston-Salem Branch discussion of 
the findings presented in the interim re- 
port — AAUW Members Look at College 
Education. 

The branch discussions and meetings on 
this subject were called to the attention of 
the newspaper, which then developed the 
study in well illustrated five- and six- 
column stories. After reading the AAUW 
publication, the reporter interviewed the 
Chancellor of the Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina, Dean Mil- 
dred Marlette of Guilford College, and 
Dr. Dale H. Gramley of Salem College to 
get their opinions about the details of 
education for women as brought out by 
the AAUW report. Results of these inter- 
views were boiled down to three questions 
which, with due credit to the AAUW sur- 
vey, formed the basis for the series: 

(1) Are college curricular requirements 
too rigid for the maximum development 
of the individual woman student? 
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(2) Are the courses themselves and the 
teaching too narrow in scope, too unre- 
lated to other courses, to prepare the 
woman student for everyday living? 

(3) Are colleges, generally, through their 
over-all programs equipping their girls 
for life as women in a complex world? 

In answer to the first question the con- 
sensus of the educators interviewed was 
that colleges should offer to students a 
wide variety of subjects in order that 
each girl may have a rounded education; 
that many of those subjects must be re- 
quired in order to open new interests to 
the girl; and that many of the subjects 
which women realize they need most in 
later life are not chosen in college because 
college-age girls do not realize their value 
until later in life. 

In answer to the question on the scope 
of the courses offered, the three inter- 
viewees agreed that it seems the student 
does not get the rounded education, the 
integrated store of knowledge, the abil- 
ity to think analytically and logically, 
that she needs in everyday living. But 
colleges are thinking seriously about this 
problem and trying to remedy it. Two of 
the educators foresaw the coming of so- 
called survey courses designed to give a 
student an introduction to a broad field 
of study and to make a practical applica- 
tion of that subject to modern times and 
everyday living. Both the educators and 
AAUW members agreed that the inspira- 
tion and stimulation of great teachers go 
a long way toward giving a girl the kind 
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of education that will prove useful to her, 

In answering the question on what kind 
of education equips girls for life as women 
in a complex world, the educators agreed 
that the college must do more than stuff 
its students with useless facts or train 
them to do something by which they can 
earn a living. One of the administrators 
interviewed stressed a liberal arts educa- 
tion, starting a process that never stops 
and that turns out a well rounded student 
who will have broad interests that enrich 
her life. Another spoke out for the kind 
of education that makes the technically 
trained human being an effective citizen 
as well as effective in a selected field. The 
kind of education, said the third, that 
teaches people to think and to see relative 
values is one that will equip a girl for life 
after college years. 

All of them agreed that the important 
thing is an education whose value is not 
measured merely by the dollars earned, 
but by enduring personal possessions of 
tolerance and understanding and interests 
broad enough to fit a complex world. 

These answers are by no means con- 
clusive. It is hoped that such questions 
as those the Winston-Salem Branch has 
raised will be discussed by AAUW groups 
all over the country, not only within their 
own membership, but with the college 
educators and administrators in their 
vicinity. 

Modern Art: Community Criticism 


In a college town of 10,000 and with the 
local art gallery in its ninth year, the 
Cedar Falls, Iowa, Branch decided to 
work out a community course called An 
Analytical Study of Painting for the pur- 
pose of learning how to report exhibitions 
to the local newspapers. “‘The motive,” 
the branch reports, “perhaps went back 
a little beyond that. We wanted first to 
get our appreciation out of the shallows 
and then to be able to communicate it.” 

The branch account outlines the steps 
taken in this course. The group began by 
studying what to look for in a painting, 
and in developing a pertinent contem- 
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FROM THE BRANCHES 


porary art vocabulary. “This is not easy 
for the average person to do,” the branch 
reports. “Contemporary painting isn’t 
‘pretty,’ isn’t sentimental, doesn’t remind 
one of the ‘trees that grew in Grandma’s 
yard,’ isn’t realistic in color or representa- 
tion. In fact,”’ continues the report, “con- 
temporary painting that one really wants 
to know about is bewildering and baffling. 
But in the second lesson, members were 
able to say about Marc’s Blue Horse, ‘it 
is solid in form; it expresses weight’; 
‘there is a horizontal, rhythmic movement 
through the hills in the back of the horse’; 
‘there are at least six different values of 
blue in the painting.’ The first statement 
that night about this painting was ‘Well, 
I don’t like it. Horses aren’t that shade of 
blue.” The class that night felt its 
growth to be good and was confident 
enough to go ahead. 

The procedures for the class, as out- 
lined by the branch, were: 


1. Study a painting in terms of art struc- 
ture — line, pattern, volume and space, 
solidity and color — under the leaders’ 
guidance. 





THE AAUW, 1881-1949 
BY RUTH W. TRYON 


A brief review of AAUW’s 68 years, to 
supplement the volume by Marion Talbot 
and Lois K. M. Rosenberry. 


In 52 pages the history reviews — 
the story of the Association’s beginning 
growth of branches, state divisions 
development of the program 
contributions of the war years 
pattern today 


Prepared for the conference celebrating 
the thirtieth anniversary of the Inter- 
national Federation of University Women, 


August 5-12, 1950 
Order Your Copy Now — 50 cents 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 
1634 Eye Street, N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 
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2. Say something about the painting 
which states a quality objectively. It 
was difficult at first to ignore narrow 
personal taste or subjectiveness. 


8. Compare one artist’s work with an- 
other in art structure terms. Try to 
see and express the influence of one 
painter on another. Follow the develop- 
ment of painting through history for 
influences and causes. 


4. Read about, study, and recognize 
painting by schools for causes and ef- 
fects. Why did Michelangelo paint 
only religious pictures? Why did Orozco 
paint working men and occupations? 
Why did Thomas Benton use a po- 
litical theme for the Jefferson Missouri 
murals? 


5. Understand and recognize types of 
painting; i.e., Primitivism, Surrealism, 
Abstractionism, Impressionism, Neo- 
Impressionism, Post-Impressionism, 
and others. 

6. Write a sentence about a painting. 
This was done as homework, then read 
and discussed in class. Suggestions for 
revision and vocabulary changes were 
given and taken in a friendly, humor- 
ous manner but always to the point. 

7. Write a paragraph about a painting. 
This, too, was homework, and by this 
time groups of three and four met in- 
formally at each other’s homes two 
and three mornings a week. Over a pot 
of coffee paragraphs were torn apart 
and rebuilt. This voluntary home study 
technique went on several weeks before 
the leader became aware of it. Mem- 
bers were reading the New York Times 
and current art magazine reviews for 
vocabulary and content, and adapting 
them to their own use in reviewing 
local gallery shows. 


This course of study was followed for 
14 meetings, each two and a half hours in 
duration, with an average attendance of 22, 
excluding the guests. The group included 
housewives, nurses, a college dean, col- 
lege students, retired art teachers, a cer- 
tified public accountant, a barber, and 
various people from neighboring towns. 

In the second year, 14 of the same 
group (only four of whom were AAUW 
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members) continued the class. The group 
began to write freely, doing reviews of 
four to six paragraphs for every exhibi- 
tion at the gallery. The class selected the 
one to be submitted to the newspaper. 

The bibliography, lists of prints, and 
clippings from reviews were not presented 
by the leader but were built up individu- 
ally according to personal taste. Husbands 
gave art books and subscriptions to art 
magazines for Christmas presents. The 
study of art became a family affair as 
well as a matter of news in the local 
papers. Plans and assignments, the branch 
reports, came more often from class 
members than from the leader. 

At this stage it became clear to the 
class that painting done by amateurs, as 
shown in the gallery, does not provide 
study material and does not exemplify 
real artists’ work. It is interesting to look 
at, the group found, to see what beginners 
are trying to do, but does not furnish 
material for analysis. “‘Analysis is dif- 
ferent — something to be encouraged in 
every community, both for the painters 
and the public,” the branch writes. 

At the last meeting 72 persons at- 
tended the program which featured col- 
ored slides, large colored prints, and dis- 
cussion round the table. The branch re- 
ports thus: 


We tried to show the many ways we had car- 
ried on, and to radiate the enthusiasm and in- 
formality dominant throughout. Problems of 
“getting back into study habits”’ after years 
spent in other interests made us deliberate, 
but we feel that we have reached our goals. 


Among concrete accomplishment of 
this study course is the fact that several 
members of the group can be depended 
on to write reviews, help in judging en- 
tries, and to encourage independent study. 
Three or four of this group are capable 
of leading a beginning group and several 
are able to carry on more advanced study. 
And after two years a request has been 
made for continuing this stimulating 
course for a third year. What more need 
be said! 
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Roanoke Children 

The Roanoke, Virginia, Branch (140 
members, 109 of whom work in arts) in a 
city of 100,000 has conducted a series of 
22 radio plays for in-school listening every 
Thursday morning at 9:15. 

“‘Growing to Greatness”’ was a series of 
historical plays about the boyhood of the 
Virginia boys who grew up to be Presi- 
dents of the United States — Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Harri- 
son, Tyler, Taylor, and Wilson. The 
AAUW writing group prepared the scripts 
and the radio committee produced the 
plays, using school children for the casts. 

“Up and Down the Scales” was a series 
of four music programs dealing with the 
boyhood of Beethoven, Strauss, Schubert, 
and Stephen Foster. An AAUW pianist 
played the music, a quartet from Roanoke 
College sang, and the radio committee 
played the roles. 

The third series, “Treasure Trails,” 
featured art programs presented by the 
AAUW in cooperation with the Virginia 
Museum of Fine Art, the University of 
Virginia, and the state Board of Educa- 
tion. Each program centered on a single 
work of art — a work of Degas, a Roualt 
painting, a Titian, an Egyptian mummy 
case, 15th century armor, a Chinese vase, 
the Wren Building at the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary, and the Virginia capitol. 

Almost all Roanoke children in the 
fourth through sixth grades listened in and 
received printed programs. Letters came 
from other school children from a radius 
of 75 miles. 

The branch also sponsored several 
other projects and maintained a writing 
and two study groups. 








.EUROPEAN TOUR, JULY 3-AUGUST 27 


see seven countries under the leadership of 
HERBERT AND HELEN HOSP SEAMANS 
Not just another tour, but an experience in intergroup and 
international understanding. Opportunities to gain insight 
into attitudes and outlook of people through contacts with 
leaders in international organizations, students, faculty 
members, and citizens in countries visisted. 
Tour #31, MARSH TOURS 
For details address H. Seamans 
381 Fourth Ave., New York 16 
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Our Children’s Paintings in Japan — 
Chapter II in the Exchange 


The first story of the Japanese-American ex- 
change of children’s paintings was told in the 
Summer JouRNAL, 1950. Here is the latest in- 
sallment. 


Iam writing this letter in behalf of the 
UNESCO Section of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. We were most happy to receive from Mr. 
Farnsworth the 70 pictures you sent us. Mr. 
Farnsworth has been very kind and generous 
with his help and time about the exchange of 
pictures between your country and mine. The 
pictures by the American children have been 
enthusiastically received at the Education 
Ministry. We feel it is a fine selection carefully 
chosen to show us life in America as seen 
through children’s eyes. The result of your pa- 
tient efforts in gathering these pictures from 
such a wide area, and the wonderful coopera- 
tion of the local AAUW branches are splendid. 
We are now making plans to exhibit these pic- 
tures in the most effective way and as widely as 
possible. 

The first thing we did was to have the pic- 
tures mounted so that they would stand han- 
dling in the months to come. They have been 
completed last week. The titles of the pictures 
and the names and places have just been trans- 
lated so those who do not understand English 
will have an idea of what they represent. 

We are planning to have the first exhibition 
at the Diet Library which is the former 
Akasaka Palace and one of the main sights for 
visitors in Tokyo. Though it is very difficult to 
procure rooms at short notice, we think we 
vill be able to hold the first exhibition during 
December. As we want to have as many chil- 
dren and teachers as possible see the pictures, 
ve are planning to have the pictures circulate 
throughout the country through the Boards of 
Education in all our prefectures. Many re- 
quests have already come to us for permission 
to show the pictures, and we are making plans 
'o meet those that will fit the purpose of the 
tthibition. We also hope that the Japanese 
Association of University Women will be able 


to take part in this, too. As soon as a schedule 
is arranged, we will let you know about it. 
We will also keep you notified on the response 
of the public, and send you photographs of the 
exhibit which we hope to get. 

We have shown some of the pictures to our 
art specialists, and those who specialize in 
children’s drawings, and they have been very 
interested in them. 

This work is being taken care of by the 
UNESCO Section of the Ministry of which I 
now belong. The members of this section are 
working enthusiastically to spread this sign of 
good-will and understanding. It is a great 
pleasure for me to be taking a part in this 
work, and I feel a glow of pride when I see the 
work of AAUW presented all over my country. 
I have just come back in September from the 
States after a most worthwhile year of study 
in childhood education at New York Uni- 
versity, under the grant of AAUW. You cannot 
imagine how happy I am to find this among 
my first work at the Ministry of Education. 
Tokyo, Japan Mitcuiko NAKAMURA 


Return for Dutch Hospitality 


I have just learned that a pediatrician from 
Amsterdam, Dr. Maria Stronk, is to come to 
the National Institutes of Health on an 
AAUW grant. I am eagerly looking forward to 
her arrival, for it will give me an opportunity 
to repay a little of the kindness that was shown 
to me by the Amsterdam branch of the Nether- 
lands Association of University Women 
twelve years ago. 

In 1938 my husband, then an assistant pro- 
fessor of anatomy at the Yale School of Medi- 
cine, was appointed a Rockefeller fellow to 
study at the University of Amsterdam. Before 
I sailed I wrote our AAUW Headquarters and 
told them I would like to meet some of the 
members of the Dutch Federation. 

One of my first callers in Holland was Dr. 
M. E. A. de Jong, president of the Amsterdam 
branch. When she called I was in the hospital, 
where my baby was born shortly after we ar- 
rived in Amsterdam. She wrote me a friendly 
note and called again soon after we were back 
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in our pension. Everyone was hospitable and 
kind to us, my hushand’s associates and their 
wives especially, but I always felt that Dr. 
de Jong was my own special] friend. She helped 
me in many ways and made the year much 
more interesting for me. It was she who ar- 
ranged for a charming Dutch girl who had had 
special training in baby care and who spoke 
excellent English to come to us every day. I 
then felt safe in leaving the baby and could 
take advantage of the many interesting oppor- 
tunities that came my way. 

I was made an honorary member of the 
Amsterdam Branch, invited to all of their 
meetings, including their big national meeting, 
and wherever they were held, transportation 
was provided for me. Dr. de Jong and many 
other members of the group invited me to 
their homes, to teas and dinners, took me to 
school performances, on tours of the many 
interesting places the usual tourist does not 
see. In December, just before Christmas, there 
was a lovely dinner at the Hotel Victoria on 
the Damrok and I was surprised and pleased 
to find myself a guest of honor along with a 
Dutch doctor from Java. I found that the 
other honor guest was on her way to New 
Haven where her husband was to work at 
Yale. The next year when I saw her in New 
Haven, we talked with affection of Amsterdam 
and our friends of the Vereeniging van Vrou- 
wen met Academische Opleiding. 

It gave me great pleasure when the execu- 
tive board of the Bethesda Branch voted last 
evening to make Dr. Stronk an honorary 
member of this branch while she is here. There 
were several suggestions of possible housing 
for her. I am sure we can be of assistance to 
her and I hope we can give her as warm a feel- 
ing of fellowship as was given to me in Amster- 
dam the year I spent there. 


Bethesda, Md. OuiveE Root MEADER 


Graciousness or Dissonance? 


Congratulations upon your illustrations in the 
January JouRNAL. Your recent issues have 
troubled me greatly, for their printing of brutal 
pictures was the endorsement — by one of the 
foremost American women’s organizations — 
of dissonance as a way of life. 

Even as we have been drawn into the whirl- 
pool of national conflict, so have we as indi- 
viduals been sucked into a way of life where 
harmony, order, graciousness, and content- 
ment have been crowded out of our lives. 
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I strongly feel that thinking women should 
fight — not foster — disharmony as a way of 
life, that we must dedicate our individual and 
our organized strength to create a truer world 
— truer not to the baser, but to the finer side 
of life. 


Bakersfield, California PavuLine M. Coranan 


Commendation 


It was a pleasant surprise to find the article by 
Agnes Mongan in the January JourNAL. Last 
Wednesday I worked in the Gallery library 
until 10 p.m., and started to look at said 
JOURNAL while I was enjoying a snack in the 
kitchen at home, after work. 

May I add a very definite note of com- 
mendation for the art articles, and reproduc- 
tions, which have appeared in recent months? 
They have been interesting, and informative, 
and I have been glad to see them; I certainly 
agree with the school of thought that regards 
art as an integral part of education, and of 
living in general. 

I am curious as to why anyone would hurl 
a brickbat, but I suppose you can never tell 
about women’s reactions. If they object to 
modern art, perhaps because of closed minds) 
on the subject, more power to the JouRNALH® 
it can help to spread the gospel of at least try- 
ing to understand before criticizing. And of 
course the “I know what I like” people will) 
not believe that they actually “like what 
they know.” 

Thank you for an excellent publication. 


Albright Art Gallery 
Buffalo, New York 


Apa K. Sraniar 


@e@ FOR CHILDREN ¢ 
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Booking NOW for ’51-’52 
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Times Building, New York 18, N. Y. BRyant 9-678 


MARGUERITE TUTTLE 
Educational Consultant since 1925 
to parents who want the best in schools or camps for 
their children from 3 up —for the usual or the unusual 
program. Each inquiry receives personal attention. 
Phone or write for information. 


25 West 43rd St., New York 18 « LO 3-0591 
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}-0591 by Ralston Crawford, 1942 
Oil. Downtown Gallery, New York 


RUSH HOUR by Max Weber, 1915 


Oil. Lent by the artist 


ABSTRACTION by Giorgio Cavallon, 1950 
Oil. Egan Gallery 
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EDUCATION 


AAUW Members Look at College Edu- 
cation, by Patricia Woodward Cautley. In- 
terim report of the findings from replies to the 
Questionnaire Survey in Higher Education; to- 
gether with An Outline for Group Discussion. 

25 cents 


Midcentury White House Conference 
Kit. Reports on implications for AAUW and 
Ithaca follow-up meeting; conference highlights; 
list of references and recordings. 25 cents 
Human Relations and Homemaking. A 
kit for young marrieds, including 17 leaflets and 


suggestions for group study. $2.00 


Study of Family Life. A kit containing a 


study outline and six reprints. 80 cents 


The Arlington Story: A Fight for Better 
Schools. A film strip and record telling the 
part an AAUW branch played in a county- 
$4.10 


wide fight for better schools. 


Teacher Recruitment. Ten leaflets on supply 
and demand, salaries, career values, report of 
AAUW projects. Revised. 80 cents 


Federal-State Relations to Education. 
A kit containing pro-con statements on the 
educational provisions in the Hoover Report, 
a bibliography, and reprints. 15 cents 


THE ARTS 


Art in the Town. Branch projects relating 
to community life and resources as well as the 
growth of member initiative. 65 cents 


Branch Handbook in the Arts. The 1950, 
72-page edition has suggestions on beginning 
art programs in the branch, mechanics of or- 
ganization, subject matter, etc. 45 cents 
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FOR STUDY GROUPS AND PROGRAM PLANNERS P 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


A Guide to UN’s Special Agencies, }, 
Frances Lee McGillicuddy. Factual data, dis 
cussion topics, and 
specialized agency. Revised. 


bibliography for eat 
30 cent 
World Economy and Peace, by Maxir: 
Sweezy Woolston. Economic guide. 25 cent 


The United States and Eastern Asio. : 
study guide by Meribeth E. Cameron. 15 cer's 


The International Federation of Uni 
versity Women— When, How, Why. 
eight-page booklet telling the IFUW story. 

. Seen 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 
Some Questions on Federal Aid to Ed 


cation. Revised. Pro-Con Statement. 10 cer 


Laws in the Making, by Marjorie L. Te 
ple. Progress of a bill through Congress. 5ce" 


The Atlantic Pact—Precedent or £ 
ception: Part |, 


Part Il, Summary of Senate Debate on Ratificd 


Course of Negotiatic 


tion. Free to members; 20 cents to oth: 


Education Is Not Ready. A symposium 
federal aid to education, reprinted from’ 
JOURNAL. 10 ce" 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
Group Tensions in the United Stat4 
by Edith Sherrard. An outline for commu’ 
study. 25 ce 


A Bulletin for Consumers. 
about the consumer in the defense prog’ 


15 ce 


Informat 


Good Human Relations. A radio 
reporting what AAUW branches have ® 
doing. 25 ce 


SEND ORDER AND MONEY TO THE AAUW PUBLICATIONS CLERK, 1634 Eye Street, N. W., Washington 6, Df 





